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into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Although in the absence of independent witnesses 
all the accounts do not agree, it is certain that the 
Turkish Army has been severely defeated by the Bul- 
garians. After four days’ desperate fighting both 
wings of the Turkish Army have been crushed, and are 
said now to be retreating as rapidly as possible to the 
lines of Chatalja, a very strong and modern line of forts 
defending the capital only twenty-five miles distant, 
and extending from the Sea of Marmora to the Black 
Sea. Thus it is probable that within a day or two 
the guns of the Allies will be heard in Constanti- 
nople itself. Although Turkish accounts do not agree, 
there can be no doubt that both Bulgarians and 
Servians have achieved the most brilliant results, not- 
withstanding the probability that the totals of Turks 
captured at Kirk Kilisse and Uskub were exaggerated. 
After leaving sufficient troops to mask Adrianople, the 
Bulgarians embarked on a bold plan of ignoring it and 
attacking the main Turkish Army in the field, an experi- 
ment which has answered well. They were taking 
great risks of course, considering that winter is rapidly 
approaching, and that it might become a matter of 
considerable difficulty for them to keep their communi- 
cations open, whilst in case of a retreat the flight would 
not be enviable. Moreover, it appears that they have 
already tapped their reserves to the utmost, whilst the 
Turks, if they can get them up in time, have still plenty 
to draw upon. 


According to the accounts of the battle the Bul- 
garian main line extended from Lule Burgas—some 
fifty miles south-east of Adrianople—through Viza to 
Midia, on the Black Sea coast, also a distance of some 
fifty miles ; whilst the scene of operations was also some 
fifty miles from Constantinople. Turkish accounts 


tell us that their offensive around Viza was crowned 
with success. But, in view of later information on the 
subject, there seems to be little doubt that there has 
been no counterbalancing success on the Turkish side. 
The occupation of Delmotica is also‘ reported. This is 
an important railway junction fifty miles south of 
Adrianople, the possession of which will isolate that 
stronghold. Perhaps the most significant war news 
received up to now is the tardy admission from Con- 
stantinople that serious news has been received from 
the front. 


The Servians have reached Koprulu—forty miles 
south of Uskub—where an engagement against am 
inferior Turkish force was successful. At any 
rate, the railway line to Salonika up to this point 
is in their hands. The Greek advance northwards into 
Turkey appears just now to have little to check it ; and 
it is reported that the railway line between Monastir 
and Verria, the latter place lying forty miles west of 
Salonika, has been cut. In the extreme west theatre 
of war Scutari is surrounded by the Montenegrins ; but 
their effort to capture that stronghold appears to be 
progressing slowly. 


Mr. Churchill at Sheffield pointed for Englishmen the 
moral of the Balkan War. It is good to be circum- 
spect, to be patient, to love peace. But it is necessary 
to be strong. Mr. Churchill has very straightly spoken 
to the fainéants of his own party. No one, in view of 
the Balkan uprising, can foolishly dream of the Mil- 
lennium. ‘‘ Face to face with this manifestation ’’, said 
Mr. Churchill, ‘‘ who was the man who was bold enough 
to say that force was never a remedy? Who was the 
man who was foolish enough to say that martial virtues 
did not play a vital part in the héalth and honour of 
every people? Who was the man*who was vain enough 
to suppose that the long antagonisms of history and 
of time could in all circumstances be adjusted by the 
smooth and superficial conventions of politicians and 
ambassadors? ”’ 


Sir E. Grey implied in his answer to Mr. Whitehouse 
on Tuesday that Lord Roberts had made ‘‘ an unwise 
and provocative speech’’ about Germany; also that 
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Lord Roberts, not being ‘‘in a position to control the 
policy ’’ of the Government, was rushing in where 
Mr. Massingham does not fear to tread. Radical news- 
papers for once agree with Sir E. Grey. They have 
been full of Lord Roberts’ ‘‘attack’’ upon Germany. 
It is not his allusion to Germany that really excites 
them, nor Sir E. Grey, but the demonstration of the 
necessity for compulsory service. 


Tot homines quot sententia—at the Anglo-German 
Understanding Conference. Certainly we realise, 
reading the opening address of the Lord Mayor, that 
the speech of Lord Roberts was apt and necessary. 
The Lord Mayor thinks, as Mr. Churchill does not, 
that all international disputes can be settled at a round 
table and that we can never quarrel with Germany, 
because the Saxons originally came from the Rhine, or 
thereabouts. This sort of turtle-fed Corporation non- 
sense really makes the Conference ridiculous. These 
amateur attempts at rapprochement are become a 
nuisance. It is to the interest of the world that Ger- 
many and this country should work together ; and this 
will come about by each having a wholesome respect 
for the other. 


The Home Rule scheme seems likely to become, to 
judge by Wednesday’s sensation, a kind of ‘* Ten 
Minutes Bill ’’, as poor Sir John Pakington caused one 
of the Reform Bills to be nicknamed. At any rate, if 
the whole scheme is not altered and another substituted 
in ten minutes, whole principles of it clearly can be. 
Suddenly on Wednesday, without the least hint before- 
hand, the nominated Irish senators pop out of the Bill 
and the proportionally represented Irish senators pop in 
‘in their stead! And after this amazing change in the 
grandest safeguard of this most grandiose of all Bills, 
the House of Commons adjourns at the Prime Minister’s 
permission to think gravely whether it fancies the 
change or not. 


Of course if you strip the thing of all its hypocrisy, 
it does not matter two forged farthings whether these 
senators are nominated or whether they are elected on 
a system of proportional representation: it does not 
matter two forged farthings because this Home Rule 
Bill is not meant to pass the House of Lords and 
Crown—it is only meant to pass the House of Com- 
mons. It is only meant to keep the Government in 
office yet awhile by keeping the Irish Nationalists in a 
good temper and quiet. So in a way, no doubt, it 
is utterly unimportant. But there is a way in which it 
matters. It matters grievously that an English Govern- 
ment should allow itself to become such a miserable 
weak thing as to be terrorised and bullied now by this 
now by that log-rolling section of its supporters. 


One did suppose that at any rate the Government 
had so adjusted the claims and consciences of the 
various groups that the Home Rule Bill as it stood 
more or less represented the fixed policy of the coalition. 
But not a bit of it. Some group has begun to grumble 
or to threaten, and at once the Prime Minister deplor- 
ably gives way. Napoleon said that there was one 
fault unpardonable—irresolution. He severely blamed 
it even in a woman, Madame de Montholon. But it has 
come to this—that only by this vice, irresolution, 
can an English Government to-day live at all in office ! 
It is hateful and demoralising. One recalls two lines 
from a long-forgotten book that terribly fit the case of 
Mr. Asquith to-day : 


‘“* What toils they suffer, what disgrace— 
To get, and then to keep, a place’. 


It is from ‘‘ The Duelist ”’ and was written by Churchill 
the poet. 


As to the debates generally on the Home Rule Bill, 
the best thing that has come out of them this week was 
Mr. Healy’s saying that he would rather be governed 
by Orangemen in Ulster than by archangels at West- 
minster. The Government, whatever its faults, remains 
guiltless of a phrase. We think it was Mr. Frank 
Harris who once wrote of Mr. Asquith that he had never ! 


written or spoken one sentence that would “‘live’’. 
The saying may seem harsh, but after all a man, Prime 
Minister or other, can only ‘‘ live ’’ by what he has said 
or what he has done; and it would be rank hypocrisy 
to pretend that Mr. Asquith has coined a phrase that is 
in the least worthy to last. He never has that one and 
only consolation of people cursed with the literary gift— 
‘‘the solitary reperception and repercussion of what is 
fine ’’. 


There have been odds and ends about the Sneaks’ 
Committee this week, but nothing very striking has 
happened since Sir Arthur Markham, the Liberal M.P., 
called its officers ‘‘ jackals ’’., That is a strong term; 
but if it is the truth—which we doubt much—that the 
Committee is off or doomed, one may propose a 
better name perhaps than Sir Arthur Markham’s name 
of ‘‘ jackal’’. Why not the ‘‘ skunks ’’? It is said that 
this animal, when dying, emits a very nasty smell. 


When the Prime Minister is not busy in the Home 
Rule debates explaining away our ‘‘ dear-bought 
liberties ’’, he is busy explaining away his dear-bought 
colleagues. First, there is the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and his Land Committee: but we incline to 
think that the Prime Minister has given them up as an 
impossible explanatory task. It seems not unlikely, 
indeed, that before very long, at the rate things are 
going, it will be the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Land Committee explaining away the Prime 
Minister, rather than the Prime Minister explaining 
them away. Next there is the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and the Heptarchy to be explained away ; 
and this is almost as hard a task as the other. 


Giving up these two “ variegated’’ colleagues as 
beyond his powers, the Prime Minister has been con- 
centrating of late all his gifts of explanation on the 
‘* lesser pillars ’’ of the Government instead of on the 
statelier columns. Last week it was Mr. Masterman’s 
turn partly to be explained, and partly to explain him- 
self, away. We notice that since then the reporter at 
Mr. Masterman’s Balkan or Bulgarian gathering has 
indignantly denied away the explanation of both Mr. 
Masterman and the Prime Minister. It is bad enough 
to have to report these speeches or lectures at all; 
and we must say the grievance becomes almost unbear- 
able when the reporter is reproached by great men for 
not taking down words which the reporter insists were 
never spoken. But others have followed Mr. Master- 
man so quickly that we forget their names. Among 
them, however, is Mr. Runciman, who seems to have 
called out not ‘‘ No Popery!’’ but ‘‘ No Protestant- 
ism!’ the other day against Ulster, and then, like Lord 
John Russell, to have run away. It really does look 
like a case of foot-and-mouth disease. 


It is an ill shipwreck indeed that blows nobody any 
good—the enormous fees, thousands of pounds, that, 
under a Radical Government of retrenchment and 
reform, have gone to the Attorney-General and the 
Solicitor-General over the ‘‘ Titanic’’ inquiry illus- 
trates this in quite a startling way. They were 
announced in the House this week. It is not long since 
we were in a motor in Derbyshire sitting by the owner, 
a great Radical employer and capitalist. He,steered 
along the crowded roads on Saturday afternoon with 
skill and high speed: and as he scattered the workers 
right and left and drove them into the hedges at some 
corners, affably passing ‘‘ Good-day ’’ to many of them 
he knew personally, he admitted rather grimly ‘“‘ It’s 
this kind of thing that makes Socialists!’’ Such fees 
as the great law officers net out of an_ inquiry 
which—to be frank—is largely worthless and a foregone 
conclusion, may make many more. 


Mr. Illingworth made the merriest of a sad situation 
at Bradford. He is to be more scorpion than whip. 
“ Between now and next autumn”’, he told the Brad- 
ford Liberals, ‘‘ there would be very little leisure for 
any member of the House of Commons’’. Moreover, 
the Government, whatever happened, would stick on at 
least till 1915, and insist on the whole of its policy. Is 
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Mr. Illingworth here speaking for Mr. Asquith? Mr. 
Asquith once said: ‘‘ It is of the essence of the Parlia- 
ment Act, both in its letter and spirit, that a Bill which 
becomes law under its operations must have commanded 
during three consecutive sessions the unswerving 
support of the House of Commons, dependent directly 
in its turn upon a stable and consistent public opinion 
in the constituencies ’’. In 1910, the thirty-nine con- 
stituencies where by-elections have been held were 
represented by seven Conservatives and _ thirty-two 
Liberals. To-day they are represented by fifteen Con- 
servatives and twenty-four Liberals. Is this ‘‘ a stable 
and consistent public apinion ”’? 


Has the Government made a reasonable bargain with 
the Marconi Company? The evidence before the Com- 
mittee on Tuesday and Wednesday was important. 
The terms secured by the Company virtually give them 
a monopoly for twenty-eight years, an initial payment 
of £60,000 per station, and a 10 per cent. royalty on 
the gross receipts. The point that very clearly comes 
out in the evidence is that Poulsen, the competing firm, 
would have met the Government with very much easier 
conditions. The Government’s strongest plea, so far 
put forward, is that ‘‘ we could not afford to wait’’. 
Marconi’s were clearly threatening to go to Germany ; 
the Imperial Conference had pressed for an early de- 
cision; and it was extremely important to be first in 
the field, as a foreign system might seriously disturb 
the British circuit. The Government has not admitted 
it was ‘‘rushed’’; but it seems to have been very 
clearly aware that the important thing was to get the 
contract signed at the earliest possible moment. 


An extremely curious chapter of the internal history 
of these negotiations was brought out by Lord Robert 
Cecil on Wednesday. It seems that the Imperial Wire- 
tess Committee appointed a technical sub-committee to 
report on the merits of the Poulsen system. This sub- 
committee prepared a report which one would haye 
imagined to be of very great importance to the main 
body in helping them to decide between the rival firms. 
But this report on the merits of the Poulsen system 
was not allowed to reach the arbiters. The explanation 
drawn from Sir Alexander King was that the arbiters 
had already made up their minds. They had, in fact, 
merely appointed the technical sub-committee to pacify 
the experts! The report was not even sent to the 
Treasury. As Sir Alexander explained : ‘‘ The Wireless 
Committee having made up their minds, the Treasury 
would not attach very much weight to anything the 
experts might say ’’. 


Mr. Montagu must not be allowed to shirk inquiry 
as to the late financial practices of his department. 
The extraordinary increase during the last few years in 
the surplus balances held by the Secretary of State in 
London is one of those obscure revolutions public con- 
trol cannot reach owing to want of technical know- 
ledge. But the main facts are clear. Since 1908 the 
surplus has increased from under six to over seventeen 
million pounds. This money is lent to London houses 
at an interest of less than 24 per cent. at seasons when 
the rate of interest at the Indian Presidency Banks rises 
to 7 and 8 per cent. from sheer famine of capital. As 
Mr. Touche puts it in a ‘‘ Morning Post”’ interview 
of Thursday, the Secretary of State for India ‘‘ has lent 
to London banks which have done little for India, and 
has refused to lend to the Indian banks which have 
done much to build up the trade of India’’. More- 
over, investigation, on the Opposition side, shows that 
Mr. Montagu has not answered his critics correctly 
even as to the facts. 


The question of the late purchases of silver is 
entirely separate. The Government, after a wide in- 
terval of years, has suddenly elected to purchase large 
quantities of silver. Suddenly, too, the Government has 
changed its agents, buying the silver through Messrs. 
Samuel Montagu. ‘‘ It may well be only an accident ’’, 
says Mr. Touche, ‘‘ that the best people to do business 
for the Government were also related to a Minister’’. 


The Minister would have been wise not to put himself 
in so invidious a position. Mr. Baker’s znswers this 
week were of the sort more likely to excite suspicion 
than to remove it. How precisely could it be ‘‘ in the 
public interest to employ a firm which had not been 
employed before ’’? 


Mr. Crisp’s defiance of the Government as to the 
Chinese Loan appears very clearly from the published 
correspondence. Sir E. Grey’s account to Sir J. 
Jordan shows flat defiance of the Foreign Office. Mr. 
Gregory, of the Far Eastern Department, pointed out 
very clearly to Mr. Crisp that his operations were “‘ in 
defiance of the declared policy of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ’’. Mr. Crisp admitted it; said that the public 
would take up the loan; and was unable to see how 
the Government could prevent it. Thereupon Mr. 
Gregory explained that the Government could prevent 
it by putting a pressure of six Powers upon the Chinese 
Government. Nevertheless Mr. Crisp went forward. 
What comes out more clearly than hitherto is the de- 
cisive steps taken by Sir E. Grey to bar the negotia- 
tions by representations to the Chinese Government. 
The Foreign Office, in fact, was equally defied in 
London and Peking. It was nomere misunderstanding. 


The shareholders of the Peruvian Amazon Company 
after long delay have applied to the Court for the re- 
moval of Sefior Arana, the liquidator. What credit 
may be given to them for humanity however is not 
yet quite clear, as the removal has something to do 
with Arana’s claim for £50,000 as a creditor of the 
company. But counsel did put his case partly on the 
atrocities as making it improper that Arana should 
continue to be liquidator. None of the parties who 
appeared disputed the fact of the atrocities ; but Arana’s 
responsibility was denied, and time was asked for him 
to answer the petition. This was allowed by the Judge, 
who remarked that the matter affected the whole 
country. But it is strange to hear counsel for the share- 
holders saying after so long, “‘ We want to stop these 
cruelties!’’ Are they still going on, then? 


When the Government did begin to move in the 
matter of the additional judgeship they lost no time, 
though they had been dilatory enough coming to the 
point. On Friday night last week Sir Rufus Isaacs in 
the House of Commons moved the resolution that one 
more Judge should be created, thus making sixteen 
puisne Judges of the High Court. The votes of 
Unionists were given to an amendment for two more 
Judges, and the course of the debate showed that there 
was a general tendency to support the amendment on 
both sides, but Sir Rufus Isaacs raised a difficulty about 
being bound by the decision of the Cabinet Committee 
that had inquired into the subject. The Labour party 
only managed to gather fourteen votes against the 
resolution, and it was carried by a majority far beyond 
the Government’s highest possible normal majority. 


On Tuesday this week the Lord Chancellor formally 
moved, and Lord Alverstone formally supported, 
the same resolution, which was agreed to without dis- 
cussion, and on Thursday it was known that the new 
Judge was to be Mr. Bailhache, for many years known 
as one of the leading counsel in commercial cases, about 
whose eminent qualifications there is no dispute. He 
has been trained in a Court which has in four years 
supplied many Judges to the Bench, one of them being 
Lord Justice Hamilton, who only a fortnight ago was 
promoted to the Appeal Court. 


Not only has an additional Judge been appointed, 
but Sir Rufus Isaacs announced that a Royal Commis- 
sion was to be appointed to inquire into the subject of 
further legal reforms and their feasibility. This has 
heen decided on really to buy off the opposition of the 
Government men who opposed the additional Judge, 
insisted on certain legal changes, such as alteration of 
the Long Vacation, reform of circuits and extension of 
the jurisdiction of the County Courts, and generally 
gave themselves the pleasure of freely criticising the 
Judges. All these subjects are highly controversial, 
B 
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and whatever the Commission reports it will be years 
before legislation can be brought to bear. It is not 
likely to be in this Government’s time, at least. The 
Government has been practically beaten over the County 
Courts question, and several Governments have been 
beaten in attempts to take away the Assizes from 
ancient towns. A pretty safe prophecy would be that 
another additional Judge will be appointed before any 
substantial legal reforms are carried. 


The jury were unable to agree in Stevens v. British 
Medical Association. The issue put by Mr. Justice 
Pickford was whether the plaintiff had been ‘* wrong- 
fully accused of dishonourable conduct’’. ‘There are 
two sorts of quacks—the quack who believes in his 
remedy and the quack who does not. The plaintiff held 
he had been accused of knowing his remedy was value- 
less (which would be libel). Defendants held that all 
that the Association article implied was that the plain 
tifl was unjustifiably telling people he could cure them. 


The most, indeed the only, surprising thing about 
Canon Henson’s appointment to the Deanery of Dur- 
ham is that he accepted it. Canon Henson’s mission 
is to be corrector of Church, State, and Society, and 
one would have thought S. Margaret’s and Westminster 
Abbey a better platform for his purpose than Durham— 
with all its dignity. Certainly Canon Henson has the 
qualities and distinction the ideal of a Dean connotes. 
In his views he has gone far astray since the time when 
he was a regular contributor to this Review. But a 
broad-churchman was in any case certain to be chosen, 
and Canon Henson has at least none of the offensive 
Little Englandism of Dean Kitchin. Canon Henson has 
always had the courage of his opinion—indeed of all 
the opinions he has held—and perhaps courage is 
wanted in prominent Churchmen now even more than 
orthodoxy. 


It is orthodoxy, though, that wants courage in these 
days, not heterodoxy. Be ‘‘ dangerous’’, be exceed- 
ing broad, and make your peace with the State and 
you will have a very good chance of promotion. Really 
Mr. Asquith might formally announce ‘‘ None but 
broad-churchmen need apply’’. True Dr: Gore is a 
High Churchman, but he is forgiven that offence for 
his hysterical Radicalism. And Dr. Drury is a Low 
Churchman, and we believe a Conservative—well, 
decency compelled one exception, and it is a very mild 
one. It is not pleasant to think what a partisan turn 
Mr. Asquith has given to the host of great Church 
appointments he has had to make. Some of them have 
been personally good, but there are good Conservative 
Churchmen too. It is monstrous that a clergyman’s 
politics should help or hinder his promotion. 


Sir Edward Speyer has taken up the cudgels on 
behalf of we know not whom against Sir Charles V. 
Stanford. Sir Charles proved conclusively a year ago 
that the trio of Beethoven’s Choral symphony was 
usually played far too fast. He adduced evidence that 
was convincing enough to those who, like himself, knew 
absolutely nothing of the subject. Sir Edward has 
taken a long time to gather evidence to rebut Sir 
Charles—evidence that no living musician would take 
the trouble to gather, Sir Charles’ views being 
immaterial. 


Sir Charles attacked the ‘‘ Wagnerian ’’ conductors ; 
and Sir Edward not only proves Sir Charles to be 
utterly wrong in all his facts but also that Beethoven 
cared nota rap about metronomic indications. Wagner 
himself gave up using them as he found they only 
misled conductors : half a century before Beethoven had 
written (in response to irate publishers who pestered 
him for these figures) that whoever has the right feeling 
knows, and whoever has not the right feeling 
will never know. This storm in a teacup may be 
reckoned as ended. Sir Charles V. Stanford is beaten 
on every point, and even if he had not been defeated, 
one would prefer an apparently inaccurate rendering of 
the Choral symphony to an accurate one under any 
living Academic. 


INTERVENTION AND SETTLEMENT. 


ANY journalists and some politicians are busy 
+ dividing the skin of the Turkish bear before it 
is killed; still it is safe to assume that the status quo 
ante bellum will not be restored. Were the Turkish 
forces even now completely to regain the ascendant, 
the Allies would have to be contented with the effort 
of virtue on behalf of their Macedonian friends, but 
Europe would hardly allow the Turks a free hand in 
Macedonia as before. This disturbing cause must in 
any event be removed. But a much more perilous dis- 
cussion will inevitably arise if the Turks are pushed 
back to Constantinople itself and ask, or do not ask, 
for intervention. How much of their territory will be 
left to them? How much will the successful parties 
be allowed to appropriate to their own use? What will 
the attitude of the Great Powers then be towards them 
and one to another ? 

This is not only an interesting problem for specu- 
lation, but a very practical one which in a few weeks 
may press. We may hope that all the indications are 
fair and that the diplomats may arrange a way out 
without conflict. But, as Mr. Churchill rightly said at 
Sheffield, it is only by being strong that we can hold 
our own, and wars are not always the creation of 
financiers and statesmen but may flame out against 
the strenuous efforts of all the diplomats and financiers 
of Europe. If this war has done anything, it has 
exploded the ridiculous arguments of those who see in 
wars nothing but the outcome of diplomatic and finan- 
cial intrigue. The joint incapacity of the Powers to 
make the Turks govern decently, an incapacity arising 
solely from mutual jealousies and conflicting ambitions, 
has now resulted in the prospect of their losing the very 
objects of their ambitions. We have already had a 
frank statement from the Allies that they will not 
merely be satisfied with ‘‘ freeing’’ Macedonia. It’ 
is not difficult to believe that, if the Balkan States win, 
they will want their share. But the Great Powers, who 
also have aspirations in those quarters, will hardly 
allow their small competitors to partition the spoils of 
the Turk among them without interference or attempt- 
ing to get anything for themselves. This we confess 
does not seem a solution consistent with any historical 
precedent or the ordinary impulses of unregenerate 
human nature. It is indeed not credible that the most 
astute of sovereigns, Ferdinand of Bulgaria, plunged 
into this war without discussing the question au fond 
with his powerful neighbours. It must also be remem- 
bered that he has risked not only his crown but also 
his immense personal fortune, which we understand he 
has placed unreservedly at the disposal of the State 
he rules. However, it cannot be denied that at 
the time of writing the omens for European peace 
outside of the Baikans are favourable. It never was 
probable that France, Germany or this country would 
voluntarily plunge into war to snatch some advantage 
out of the Balkan mélée. The worst that could happen 
to us was to be drawn in to help some friend. The 
position of Russia and Austria is different. Italy also 
stands on a rather different footing, though in a less 
marked degree. Italy is concerned for Montenegro and 
has aspirations as to Albania and the Adriatic coast. 
Between Austria on one side and Russia and Italy, who 
are very friendly, lay serious possibilities of conflict. 
But, as things are going, the prospects are distinctly 
for peace. So far as Russia is concerned, it is not 
necessary for her to go to the rescue of States which 
are winning, and Austria appears to have composed 
her differences with the Servians. This is due to the 
attitude of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, who has 
been friendly to the Southern Slavs in the Austrian 
Empire, partly perhaps because they are hostile to the 
Magyars, and also because he sees that to plunge into 
war on behalf of Turks against Slavs might, and prob- 
ably would, lead to grave complications in Austria- 
Hungary itself. We have therefore the strange 


spectacle before us of an inspired Vienna newspaper 
telling us this week that ‘‘ Austria’s interests in the 
Balkan Peninsula are purely commercial ’’, and that so 
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long as a way is kept open for her to the sea she has 
no other ambitions in that quarter. At present then 
the only dangers to the Great Powers lie in a sudden 
reversal of the tendency of the war and the consequent 
outburst of Russian sentiment; and in the possible 
action of Roumania. In the event of Roumania sud- 
denly stabbing Bulgaria in the back we believe Russia 
would at once attack her. But this danger also seems 
eliminated, for Roumania is indulging in a general 
election, the antithesis to mobilisation. 

At present then diplomatic opinion expects an early 
end of the war, and then a Conference, which un- 
doubtedly will be held in Paris. This will be not only 
a matter of convenience, but a tribute to the French 
Prime Minister, who has stood out during the last 
few wecks the most prominent figure in Europe. The 
general impression which has been forming was con- 
solidated by his sensible utterance last Sunday. It 
would seem that France has at length found not only 
a competent Ministry but a man at the head of it 
capable of largely restoring her apparently forfeited 
position in Europe. It is pleasant once more to be 
able to commend French statesmanship, even though it 
coincides with the complete eclipse of our own. It may 
not be possible to look back with complete satisfaction 
to the details of our action at the Berlin Congress, but 
it is humiliating to compare our position in Europe 
then, when the Eastern question was under discussion, 
with what it is to-day. The diplomatic world to-day takes 
little or no account of our attitude ; we are written off by 
everyone as merely saying ditto to Russia. The rdéle 
of ‘‘ brilliant second ’’ is hardly the one we should have 
chosen to play, with our traditions, but Germany and 
England paralyse each other’s action. It may be 
that in this particular question we should have approved 
the action of Russia and her friends; but the lead has 
passed altogether into other hands than ours. We are 
now only the third member of the Triple Entente. In 
spite of his reputation, Sir Edward Grey has never 
shown a trace of the kind of ability which distinguishes 
a real leader of men; and personal ignorance of Con- 
tinental statesmen and conditions makes him to a large 
extent dependent upon permanent officials. 

But, even if our réle be subordinate, we must be 
ready to play it, and we gather from Mr. Churchill’s 
speech that the Government have some idea of the possi- 
bilities of the situation. The Conference may meet and 
it may find a happy solution barring, as he tells us, 
all possibility of war again in those regions. On the 
other hand, we cannot forget that the Powers at the 
first Congress of Vienna quarrelled, though they had 
before them the warning of a twenty years’ war only 
just concluded. Napoleon’s reappearance alone pre- 
vented a decisive split. We shall feel safe only when 
the final treaty is signed. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


A‘ the beginning of this week the accounts of the 
fighting in our possession which it was possible 
to believe all told of Turkish disasters. The initiative 
had passed to the allies. They could not only claim 
first blood, but all the blood, and the prestige such 
successes carry with them animated their troops. The 
end of the war and the defeat of Turkey seemed in 
sight. We did not, however, then know the exact 
whereabouts of the Turkish main army, and it was still 
possible to think that Nazim Pasha was preparing a 
concentrated blow which should fall in due time. It 
certainly seemed too early to prophesy the defeat of 
the Ottoman forces, even if anyone would venture to 
attempt a forecast in a situation so little clear. After 
the war of 1877-78 it used to be said that the Turk 
never began to fight till he was beaten. During that 
struggle the first advances of Russia were but feebly 
opposed ; the great obstacle of the Danube was allowed 
to fall with scarcely a struggle; the road to Con- 
stantinople seemed open when the entrenchments of 
Plevna began to make their appearance, and the real 
war began. It might have been so again. Uskub had 


fallen, Kirk Kilisse had been abandoned, the Greeks 
were triumphant on one frontier, and the Montenegrins 
on another. Salonika was in jeopardy. Adrianople 
might hold out for a time, but the safety of Constanti- 
nople was already menaced, and the war had hardly 
lasted a fortnight. Yet,there might have been big sur- 
prises in store for us, and the Turk might be about 
to give us one more exhibition of dogged determina- 
tion, in spite of chances thrown away. Early yesterday, 
however, it seemed that the great battle in Thrace was 
going against the Turk; and it seemed impossible he 
should survive a defeat. What has been amiss? 
Speculation has still to be called to our aid, for as yet the 
data which will enable a final judgment to be formed are 
not to hand. We do, however, know that the Turkish 
forces were numerically not far short of those that 
opposed them, and that as reinforcements from Asia 
arrived they would grow stronger and stronger. The 
difficulties of directing four armies of different nationali- 
ties are obvious, and the hatred of the Turk 
common to them all was a force hardly strong 
enough to counterbalance the disintegrating effects 
of rival interests and jealousies. We had only to 
remember Marlborough’s troubles with the allies, 
Wellington’s with the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
the difficulties of Lord Raglan in the Crimea, to feel 
how great an asset the comparative homogeneity of 
his army must be to the Turkish Commander-in- 
Chief. If Bulgaria, eager as she would be to get her 
blow in first, should attempt the very bold manceuvre 
she actually carried out, and ventured to thrust her arm 
out far enough to menace the right flank of the Turkish 
communications east of Adrianople, we might have 
expected the concentrated army opposed to her to make 
her pay dearly for her rashness. But Kirk Kilisse fell, 
and Baba Eski, and Viza, and Lule Burgas. It was 
useless for the most optimistic admirer of the Turkish 
army to pretend that these blows would not tell per- 
manently. The loss of Uskub too is not to be explained 
away by any deep strategical plans. A point of first- 
rate strategical importance and of great sentimental 
value has been yielded to the enemy without a struggle. 
It was possible to conceive that Kumanovo was let go 
deliberately, but only on the assumption that a big fight 
was to be put up further south. But the first battle 
satisfied the Turks, and they left Uskub 

To our minds the explanation of all these disasters, 
which may need revision in the light of subsequent infor- 
mation, seems to be one not very novel nor very far- 
fetched. The organisation of the Bulgarians was better 
than that of the Turks, and possibly that of the 
Servians was better too. The latest experiences in 
war seem once more to corroborate the teaching of 
all the great campaigns of modern times. Organisa- 
tion and preparation for war are the dominant factors in 
success. However excellent the plan of campaign may 
be, the instrument which is to carry out the behests 
of strategy must be highly tempered, or the best concep- 
tions of the best brains will never mature. Probably 
the intentions of the Turkish General Staff were at the 
outset theoretically excellent. It was to the advantage 
of Turkey to put off a decisive battle, to await attack, 
and to take advantage of any mistakes or lack of com- 
bination that their opponents might make. For Bul- 
garia to separate her forces and send a great army to 
try to cut Abdullah Pasha off from Constantinople 
seemed an extremity of rashness. But the events of 
this week are teaching us that the boldest course was 
for the allies the safest, because they had gauged the 
Turkish preparations accurately and knew that the risk 
was justified. What we have been reading is the 
outcome of an energetic determination which could see 
the situation clearly, and laid its plans with a particular 
object in view with the firm assurance that it could be 
attained. 

That there are no certainties in war is a familiar plati- 
tude. The best laid schemes are open to be upset by the 
enemy. But a carefully organised system of intelligence 
will go a long way towards forecasting what an oppo- 
nent may do, and in the case of an opponent such as the 
Turk what he cannot do. It was morally certain, and 
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in all probability quite well known to the Bulgarian 
General Staff, that the state of preparation for war of 
the Turkish forces was such that no swift and heavy 
counterstroke to the extended Bulgarian inroad was 
possible. The Turks have never been ready for any war, 
and there has been no exception this time. The allies 
laid their plans according to the light their intelligence 
officers gave, and took care that their troops could 
fulfil the tasks assigned to them. The Bulgarian men 
are highly trained and well armed. Better organisa- 
tion, a carefully prepared plan, an army armed and 
trained to win a particular war, a cause that would call 
forth all the courage and enthusiasm in the ranks— 
thus victories have been won always, are won to-day, 
and will be won to-morrow. But, great as were the 
victories at Kirk Kilisse and the success of the envelop- 
ment of Abdullah Pasha, they were well matched by 
the crowning feat at Kumanovo, the cutting of the 
Monastir-Salonika railway, the seizure of Uskub, and 
the other successes which have won Macedonia 
and separated the Western Turkish army . from 
the Eastern. What has gone wrong with the 
followers of Zecki Pasha? Ill clothed, ill fed, 
unpaid, badly led, the Turk has always been a 
fighter. His religion is a call to battle; the Koran 
reads in places like a training manual. What has 
happened that such a place as Uskub, a strategical 
point covering two lines of rail, two great roads, 
the headquarters of an army corps, and of vast 
traditional prestige, should be made a present of to the 
Servians? There can only be one explanation. ‘The 
years have told their tale—years of neglect, years of 
injustice, of corruption, indolence, and ignorance have 
at length disgusted even the brave men who fill the 
Ottoman ranks. Lack of officers, distrust of generals, 
hunger and exposure have broken the spirit of a nation 
of soldiers. It must be so. We have as yet no 
detailed evidence on the subject, but in these days 
when there is no vast difference in armaments some 
hideous canker must have been eating into the vitals 
of Turkish efficiency to make such an orgy of disaster 
possible as we read of this week in Macedonia. The 
leadership has been bad, no doubt. Zecki Pasha prob- 
ably had nearly 100,000 men under his command, and 
it is said only some 30,000 were put into the fight at 
Kumanovo. But even so, there would have been more 
heroic resistance had not hunger and the other dis- 
abilities we have mentioned enervated the Turks. 

But, as we have said, the Turk has always defied 
augury. The latest news shows that he has falsified 
expectation by failing hopelessly. The battle which is 
in progress still as we go to press has dashed all his 
hopes. Nazim Pasha ought to have a large force in 
hand. It is impossible to state the numbers of reinforce- 
ments that have reached him from Asia Minor. But 
putting them at half the popular estimate, or 6000 men 
per diem, and deducting garrisons for Adrianople and 
posts on the lines of communication, etc., and for 
casualties, he should have had 150,000 men at least as a 
field force. If, as has been asserted, the’ Bulgarian 
Eastern force stretched from Lule Burgas, through 
Viza, to the Black Sea, many troops must have been 
absorbed on the lines of communication, and the fight- 
ing line must have been dangerously extended. A reso- 
lute leader with an efficient force of 150,000 men might 
have done wonders. Whether Nazim was such a leader, 
and whether his force was equipped in a fashion to 
make it capable of springing to his will, are questions 
to which the next few hours have supplied the answer. 

We fear, however, that whatever the Commander 
may be, the instrument in his hand is not trustworthy. 
Want of food, and want of officers, spells want of dis- 
cipline ; these and the number of untrained men in the 
ranks are, it would appear, the characteristics of the 
Ottoman armies of to-day. Even though the battle 
just concluded had gone against him, with an army of 
a different stamp Nazim might have fallen back on 
Rodosto, on the shores of the Sea of Marmora, 
and supplied by the help of the Turkish sea 
power might have entrenched himself in a_ position 
against which his opponents might have dashed them- 


selves in vain in much the same way as the Russians 
did at Plevna. Again, before Constantinople can be 
reached the lines of Tchadalja have to be reckoned with, 
and there will be found flanks that cannot be turned 
and sites admirably suited to defence. Before we made 
up our minds that all was over we might have recalled 
the story of Torres Vedras and have reflected that the 
Bulgarians can find no supplies in Thrace and must 
have seriously strained, if they have not indeed outrun, 
their system of supply. Even if there be no Wellington 
with the Turks, and there be no eventual advance from 
the Torres Vedras we describe, there might well be 
another Plevna and a tremendous resistance in the 
Gallipoli peninsula. But if army corps run away, and 
guns are not in position, the fall of Constantinople 
may be the next news. 


OPTIMISM AND HOME RULE. 


W E have it now, on Mr. Asquith’s own confession, 

that the real argument for Home Rule is 
optimism. We are not to put our trust in his safe- 
guards, in his nicely worded clauses; we are not to 
depend on any of the actual provisions of the Bill. 
Home Rule will succeed not because of the excellence 
of the plan but because of the excellence of the people. 
We are to have faith and not to ask for reasons, or at 
least we are not to set much store by them if we get 
them. We are to believe in the Irish—that is, the 
Nationalist Irish—and all will go well. The funda- 
mental difference, according to Mr. Asquith, between 
the two parties is that we do not believe that Home 
Rule will turn out for good; they do. They have faith; 
we have not. He admits that if serious difficulties did 
arise between the two Parliaments, if the Irish Parlia- 
ment did indulge in a persecuting policy towards the 
minority, if they were not loyal to the Empire and the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, the Government 
plan would break down. Home Rule, indeed, under any 
plan would break down. But as the Irish Parliament 
and the Irish Government is going to do none of these 
things, we need not be afraid. If we trust them, they 
will respond. This is all very pretty, no doubt, this 
theory of faith and confidence that all is going to turn 
out for the best. It is quite in the vein of the old ‘‘ Union 
of Hearts”’ talk, to which Mr. Gladstone’s audiences 
rose en masse with much waving of handkerchiefs. The 
style suited Mr. Gladstone; he believed with such fer- 
vour himself that he could infect other people and 
warm them into taking him on trust. Mr. Asquith 
has a good deal of the Gladstone manner but none of 
the Gladstone nature. When an intellectual lawyer 
asks you to take a tremendous plunge into unsounded 
and unexplored depths in credulous optimism as to the 
result, you are more inclined to be suspicious than to 
applaud and doit. One feels very sure he would much 
rather give you some evidence of the safety of the 
plunge, if he had any to give, than ask you to do it in 
faith. Is not this appeal to optimism an advocate’s 
device? It was wicked to doubt Mr. Gladstone, we all 
know; but nobody has yet set Mr. Asquith on the 
prophet’s pinnacle. When he goes on to protest that 
he would rather be credulously optimistic and wrong 
than pessimistic and right, we know he is only speaking 
on instructions, for he could not be such a fool. One 
could not take seriously a statesman that deliberately 
preferred to see things as they are not in order to have 
the pleasure of living in a fool’s paradise. This is not 
serious speaking, and it shows Mr. Asquith’s con- 
tempt for the assembly he has degraded that he should 
talk to it in such a way. However, it is important that 
Mr. Asquith has admitted that Home Rule is justifiable 
only on an optimistic assumption; that the answer to 
Unionist objections is not that the Bill meets them but 
that the situation assumed by the objections will not 
arise; if it did, the mischief predicted would happen. 
Therefore the one important thing to calculate is the 
probability of these things happening, precisely what 
Mr. Asquith says we are not to calculate, but credu- 
lously to assume for the best. Mr. Asquith knows and 
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admits that Home Rule will give men not of goodwill 
opportunities for mischief which the present system does 
not give them ; he admits that his plan is workable only 
by the goodwill of those who have to work it, both in 
Ireland and here. Knowing that you generally get the 
best out of a man by believing in him, Mr. Asquith 
takes the line of professing boundless belief in his Irish 
friends, which is a more intelligible explanation of his 
optimism than belief in its reality. In his position it 
is the more politic attitude. If, willy-nilly, you have 
to start a rickety machine, the best thing you can do 
is to hope for the best. This is Mr. Asquith’s case. 
But it is not our case. We have not got to start a 
Home Rule machine, and before we help it on its way 
we prefer to calculate the chances of its working to 
blandly assuming it will. We look at the history of 
Ireland; we consider the origin and persistence of the 
difference between the Ulster Unionists and the National- 
ists; we consider the history of Nationalist political 
methods; we consider the nature of the Nationalist 
movement; what has been its impulse, what its motive ; 
we look at the character of the men who have directed 
it, what and who have been its leading spirits. All 
these considerations point to the strong probability of 
there being in the Irish Parliament at least a consider- 
able anti-English element ; a persistent tendency to press 
for independence of England; a persistent antagonism 
between the Nationalist majority and the Belfast ele- 
ment, an almost irresistible temptation to the majority 
to use the advantage of their new power against their 
traditional opponents; to pay off old scores. The 
calculation might turn out wrong; these fears might 
prove unfounded; but on any sober reasoning the 
chances are much the other way. We agree that land 
purchase and other economic benefits conferred on the 
Irish have taken the edge off the anti-English antipathy 
of the people ; that they are more concerned with their 
own business now than with *‘ patriotism ”’; that there 
is little political crime. But we should not admit 
that the same change had come over the politicians. 
There are others, too, opposed to Mr. Redmond and 
working for Ireland’s economic benefit, who are yet 
profoundly anti-English and anti-Imperial. Moreover, 
this change for the better has grown up under a Unionist 
régime. (No one can take seriousiy the party contention 
that the improvement springs from the near prospect 
of Home Rule.) So that we are asked to take the 
great practical risks of Home Rule, trusting to luck, 
when a change for the better, a change towards the 
very ends for which we are asked to risk Home Rule, 
has already set in without it. We should be fools to 
take the risk. 

As usual, the Government do not believe in their own 
case. They take their stand on confidence in Nationalist 
virtue, yet they fill their Bill with safeguards against 
Nationalist vice. They are convinced that the 
Nationalists will do nothing we need guard against; so 
they provide safeguards which they admit would not 
work if they did. | We are not to put our trust in safe- 
guards but in Nationalist good. Then why not leave the 
safeguards out? Let us have it one way or another, 
either real checks on the Irish Parliament or none. Does 
it look like trust in the Irish to keep the Irish executive 
for six years without the control of the Constabulary ? 
This executive is responsible for order in Ireland; yet 
for six years it will have no force with which to keep 
order. After six years the Constabulary are to be the 
servants of the Irish Government, but they will also 
have to do work for the Imperial Government. We are 
told they are to be the servants of one Government, the 
agents of another. No doubt the constable will_be 
given a legal training to enable him to distinguish justly 
between his relations to the two Governments. We do 
not envy the unfortunate officer if his employer and his 
principal fall out. How can he serve both? He can- 
not. But there are not going to be any differences we 
are told. Optimism is the only solution. 
veto ; that, again, does not 
seem ; , on the face of it, unbounded belief in the 
Nationalists. But it will never be used, so it does not 
matter. Mr. Redmond is well content to have it in the 


Bill, for he knows, as we all know, it could never be 
effectual. The Governor's veto on Colonial Bills is gone 
in fact ; and the Lord-Lieutenant’s veto on Irish Bills will 
be equally invalid. It could only operate in a matter of 
no controversy and of no importance, when it might as 
well not be there. Mr. Asquith could not make much of 
the Colonial analogy. He cited the Canadian precedent 
as to Asiatic immigration, but it came to very little, 
for the Bill resulted in a compromise, leaving in force 
much of the vetoed law. But another immigration pre- 
cedent, curiously not referred to in the debate, proves 
the impossibility of using the veto. The Transvaal 
enactment as to native immigrants from India was 
flagrantly unjust and manifestly anti-Imperial. It is 
common knowledge that the Government detested the 
law and the leaders of the Opposition as much. On 
every ground, had it been possible, that law would 
have been vetoed; but it was not. Will it be more 
possible to veto an anti-Imperial Irish Bill? The veto, 
like the rest, is no help. There is nothing for it but 
Mr. Asquith’s optimism. 

Neither at first sight does the adoption of proportional 
representation for the Second Irish Chamber look quite 
like absolute optimism as to the sweet reasonableness 
of the Nationalist majority. Mr. Asquith has never 
shown any enthusiasm for proportional voting, and he 
is always strong on the rule of the majority and the 
supremacy of the House of Commons. Why then, if 
he has the optimistic belief he avowed in the working 
of Home Rule, does he see need to make this tremen- 
dous, and certainly not democratic, innovation in the 
Irish Parliament? True, it is very likely Mr. Healy is 
right in saying that it will prove an illusory safeguard 
for the minority. But their case can hardly be so bad 
as it would have been in a Second Chamber nominated 
wholly by a Nationalist Government—Mr. Asquith’s 
first proposal. Apparently his optimism broke down 
when it came to discussing in committee this plan of 
Nationalist nomination. One is glad to see an experi- 
ment in proportional representation tried, whatever 
may happen. It is at least an ideq more worthy of 
intelligent beings than rule by a bare majority. But 
effective safeguard for the loyal minority in Ireland it 
cannot be. It is a fair-seeming security and rather 
pretty concession, on paper, to a minority, but safe. 
The Nationalists could not be really upset by it. Mr. 
Asquith has saved his face both ways. He has been 
gracious to the minority without giving them anything 
that will help them against the majority. 


THE AMERICAN TRIANGULAR ELECTION. 


S the new world as weary of party politics as is 
the old? Can it be that on both sides of the 
Atlantic the politicians have roared till the man in the 
street is deafened and incapable, if he would, of hearing 
further? Yet much of this indifference may be due to 
the spectral aspect of a third party contest where no 
true third party is. Mr. Taft’s position is plain and 
intelligible. He stands for the cause of things as they 
are. Domestically, he has been driven by the exigencies 
of his candidature to promises of reform which menace 
multi-millionaires. ‘‘It don’t worry me any’’, was 
the judgment of one prince of industry when Mr. Roose- 
velt first began this game, and he probably is less 
concerned for the raised right hand of Mr. Taft. The 
President safely re-elected, there might be a certain 
measure of reform—‘‘ as much religion as my brother 
likes ’’’, in the immortal phrase of Hannah Godwin 
about her future sister-in-law—but assuredly not more, 
nor aught to hurt. Abroad, again, Mr. Taft has made 
concessions to the worst sort of party baseness by his 
attitude over Panama. In his defence the best his 
friends can urge is that, should he securely sit a second 
time in the White House, his bark will prove to be less 
than his bite, and his bark just part of that painful 
price which democracy exacts in a world of Irishry and 
Dutchmen ”’ voters. 
As against this what does Mr. Roosevelt stand for 
but just Mr. Roosevelt, the bull moose, the large 
aggressive personality, the jolly boy in double eye- 
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glasses with the “friendly snarl’’. Enthusiasm for a 
personality is intelligible, and we can understand the 
cynical or frankly bored elector, in despair or in derision 
of serious politics and politicians, plumping for the 
figure which amuses him most. But viewed seriously 
what remains? Mr. Roosevelt is against the domi- 
nation of party bosses and declares war on “ the 
machine ’ But merely because the machine is going 
smoothly and well for that official candidate whom, 
swearing noisily that himself would never again be a 
competitor, he led into the Presidential chair, and now 
reviles for a reluctance to play the part of warming-pan 
no longer wanted. Thus the ‘‘ Roosevelt charter’ is 
one of ‘* plain people v. bosses’’. The Trusts are 
to have a terrible time consule Theodore. Nor is this 
all. The Supreme Court of the United States is the 
legitimate pride of every sane and _ self-respecting 
American and is respected by every known body of 
jurists. But in the interest—no! for the diversion, 
not in the interest—of the ‘‘ plain people’’ the 
judiciary is to be overruled by the voice of the mob, and 
the Constitution to be as nothing when the windy sove- 
reign will beats up against it. A sillier, wickeder 
‘platform ’’ it would be difficult to imagine. But 
anything, of course, will serve which dishes Mr. Taft 
and brings on another spell of Mr. Roosevelt. Nay, the 
bull moose is so much a law unto itself that its cyni- 
cism and impudence envelop and _ inspire its allies all 
the way across the Atlantic. A British ambassador at 
Washington received his congé because in a private 
and privileged communication he expressed an hypo- 
thetical approval of one candidate at a Presidential 
election. Now the voice of a British legislator is raised 
in appeal to the British Government to stand aside from 
the ordinary course of its duty and not raise certain 
matters—very awkward for both Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Roosevelt—until the present American election is over. 
East is East and West is West, as we know, and the 
source from which this pleasing proposal emanated was 
racially, no doubt, an alien one. But even that conso- 
latory reflexion does not quite restore our equanimity 
that this sort of thing should be possible—and from our 
own side of the House. 

Against Mr. Taft’s Conservatism, and Mr. Roose- 
velt’s soi-disant Liberalism, remains, of course, the 
honest Radicalism of Dr. Woodrow Wilson. Here is 
a reformer sufficiently in earnest to have fluttered 
already many Trust dovecots. He—unlike another— 
has no uncomfortable past and no subterranean deal- 
ings with the Standard Oil magnates on which his 
opponents are striving (and not at all as men without 
hope) to let in daylight. If anyone is a foe to the 
excessive and undue influence of the dollar, to Tammany 
and the Beckers, to bosses and all things unlovely and 
of ill-report it is that American academic type which 
the Englishman who has been brought in touch with 
it has learned to regard, deploring that in its own 
country it does not carry greater weight, and in ours 
is so little known. Of that type Dr. Wilson is a fine 
example, and, by a miracle of grace, he is become candi- 
date for the Presidency when such a candidate has an 
excellent chance of being elected. The Democrats are 
steadily behind him, and the South, we may believe, 
having long since discarded one wooer in Mr. Roose- 
velt who sought to unsolidify it ,has now made up 
its mind that another, in Mr. Taft, is, as in their pleasant 
candid way they put it, both ‘‘ stupid and insincere ’’. 
The Southerners have less to say about Panama and 
that *‘ national disgrace’’ which the best men in the 
American Senate have denounced, and perhaps their 
aversion is less from the great advocate of arbitration, 
gone very badly back upon his principles, than from 
their own tactless and suspect wooer. At least they 
promise to be neither pro-Taft nor pro-Roosevelt ; and, 
whether Panama turns the scale or no, the more respect- 
able American opinion on either side of politics may be 
expected on general grounds to flow to the side of the 
Democratic candidate. It is actually whispered that, 
not content with Tariff revision, he may not think it 
necessary to a decent Civil Service to turn out every 
postmaster on attaining office ! 


For ourselves, the sole object of our concern is under 
which administration we are least likely to be cozened 
over Panama. Because he was “ out ’’ for popularity, 
Mr. Taft discarded the principle with which it was sup- 
posed that his name would be honourably associated. 
He has dished himself with posterity and with 
decent coevals. But it is not clear that he has 


gained in popularity. There has been wonderfully 
little twisting the lion’s tail in written or spoken 
comment over Panama. The private comment of 


intelligent Americans has been honourably shame- 
faced, usually tempered with the pertinent query, 
‘* Say, why do you keep on old man Bryce, anyhow? ”’ 
The diplomacy of Britain has indeed come as near being 
eclipsed as was possible to a single ex-professor, 
backed by a brother amateur in Downing Street. In 
such protests as they have achieved, this cheerful 
couple seem not to have moved until kicked into it by 
Canada. They will be fortunate, and so shall we, if the 
Presidential election and a change of heart among Ameri- 
cans save England from the results of their weakness. 
We hope, but we are far from cock-sure on that issue. 
A rondeau, attributed to Mr. Henley before a Presiden- 
tial election twenty years and more ago, is recalled with 
a sigh to-day. Another Democrat was just then about 
to enter the White House : 


** With Cleveland in no more shall we complain, 
An end, an end is come on James G. Blaine; 
The solid South mails back the golden age, 
The Anglophobiac must abate his rage ’’, etc. 


That was the glad opening. But the poet, after 
certain gradations, ended on a less certain note, 


‘* How, if, in fact, the status quo remain? 
With Cleveland in? ”’ 


Here again the status quo may remain, and the 
Panama question and Britain’s rights, after all, not 
be sent for arbitration. The meaning and value 
of the word ‘“ Retaliation’? may then come home 
to Englishmen, and it may dawn on us that there 
are better ways of securing the respect of a_busi- 
ness-like people like the Americans than by grovel- 
ling before them, unarmed. Also, it may begin 
to occur to us that, after all, the Monroe Doctrine is 
not a principle which Britons are specially bound or 
interested in maintaining, and that if any other Power is 
inclined to question its sacredness, the Americans may 
be left to defend it alone. 


THE CITY. 


[= has been the most anxious week experienced 

on the Stock Exchange for a long time past. 
Business was almost suspended while brokers and 
jobbers were counting up the cost of the two-day panic 
which occurred three weeks ago. It was known that 
several weak places in the markets had been patched 
up, some dealers having received assistance which 
would carry them over the settlement. The anxiety was 
in respect of probable difficulties which had not been 
disclosed. A few failures were considered inevitable, 
and the question was as to the extent of the ligbilities 
that would come to light. Fortunately, members of 
the Stock Exchange had plenty of time to prepare for 
eventualities, and the number of casualties has been 
very small having regard to the heavy losses recorded 
in quotations. On Pay Day (Wednesday), when it was 
found that only three failures had been notified, the 
tension slackened and a wave of cheerfulness came over 
the markets. The revival of confidence, however, was 
tempered by the thought that relief would not be com- 
plete until the Paris settlement was over, and that the 
position on other Continental bourses was not quite 
clear. 

A most satisfactory feature was the strength of 
Consols, which seems to presume an early termination 
of the war in the Near East. The assurances given of 
the pacific character of the Austrian policy and the 
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belief that the Powers are in complete accord caused a 
vigorous upward movement in British Funds despite 
the somewhat unfavourable monetary situation. _ Inci- 
dentally the result of the issue of the New South Wales 
loan of £1,500,000 must be considered satisfactory in 
the circumstances, as only 50 per cent. of the total was 
left with the underwriters. 

Another interesting market movement is the strength 
of what, for the time being, are known as the war loans. 
The successes of the Balkan allies have been reflected 
in sharp advances among Bulgarian, Greek, Servian 
and Montenegrin bonds, while Turkish issues have also 
received a measure of support. These improvements, 
however, must not be regarded as indicative of much 
actual business. 

The Home Railway department was unusually prompt 
in responding to the more confident sentiment in finan- 
cial circles. Probably bear repurchases were largely 
responsible for the recovery. The traffic returns of 
the principal lines so far this half-year are highly 
encouraging. It is indeed probable that the gross 
results of several companies for the current six months 
will exceed all previous records. As the significance 
of these figures becomes more generally recognised a 
moderate improvement, at least, should be established, 
especially if rates and fares are to be increased; but, 
for the present, the international political situation over- 
shadows local influences. 

Canadian Pacific stock has been paying the penalty 
of its international popularity. A renewal of anxiety 
in Berlin caused further liquidation, and the decline 
recorded during the month of October amounted to 
twenty points. On the other hand, any news calculated 
to inspire confidence among investors is likely to find 
speedy reflexion in the quotation. The net earnings 
of the Canadian Pacific for the first three months of the 
fiscal year show an increase of $1,720,000. 

The American market is still disturbed by the Balkan 
situation. During the brief panic in Paris, Berlin and 
London a very large amount of American securities were 
bought by Wall Street. The total value is estimated 
to have exceeded £6,000,000. Wall Street is hoping 
to sell the bulk of these securities back to Europe at a 
profit ; but at present there is a natural disinclination to 
advance prices because of the fear that any further 
complications in the European situation might induce a 
renewal of liquidation of American stocks. Meanwhile 
the crop position is excellent, and the anticipation of 
a lengthy period of trade activity is subject only to 
the consideration that the election of Dr. Wilson as 
President would have a detrimental effect. 

Among Foreign Rails great weakness has been dis- 
played in Brazil Common owing to a resumption of sales 
from the Continent; but here again bear repurchases 
started a recovery. Mexican Rails are getting over the 
effects of the Diaz revolution, and Argentine stocks 
have the benefit of some good traffics. Entre Rios 
issues hardened on the publication of the arrangements 
made with the Argentine Railway Company in respect of 
future dividends under the Farquhar régime. 

The Mining markets have been depressed by Con- 

tinental liquidation; but it is recognised that in the 
Kaffir section (as in several other departments of the 
“* House ’’) purchases can now be made which in course 
of time are sure to provide profits for those who are 
prepared to take shares off the market. 
_ In the Miscellaneous markets the outstanding feature 
is the resumption of influential buying of P. and O. 
deferred stock and Royal Mails. This has revived all 
the old rumours of amalgamations which have been so 
frequently denied. _It suffices to note that shipping 
shares of late have been rather severely depressed, 
while shipping companies are earning record profits. 

As regards the speculative financial position on the 
Continent, by the middle of next week the worst should 
be known. If nothing serious happens the tone of the 
markets may still be somewhat subdued for a time, 
owing to the fact that a good deal of ‘‘ wreckage ’’ is 
floating about after the storm. 


INSURANCE. 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL LIFE. 


OSSESSING a directorate largely comprised of 
medical men of the highest eminence, the Clerical,. 
Medical and General Life Assurance Society has con- 
stantly succeeded in a department of insurance enter- 
prise that has generally produced failure. Ever since 
the office was established in 1824 its doors have been 
open to persons so much below the average standard 
of health as to be uninsurable elsewhere, and already 
some 10,000 or 11,000 ‘‘invalid’’ lives have been. 
assured on terms of the utmost fairness, owing to the 
excellent system of distributing bonuses adopted. It 
used to be a common prediction that these unhealthy 
lives would ultimately lead to what are known as *‘ mor- 
tality troubles ’’, but the last of those predictions was. 
heard a good many years ago, and everybody is now 
aware that the business is conducted on the soundest 
principles. When the amount of surplus divided in- 
creases decennially from £345,000 in 1881 to 


£428,450 in 1891, to £597,415 in 1901, and to- 
£:756,070 in 1911, and the valuation bases are during 
the interval considerably strengthened, it would indeed. 
need some courage to suggest that invalid assurance 
has not been justified by the facts. What proportion 
of the assurances in force are in respect of rated-up- 
lives is not known, but it is probably not far short of 
one-third or two-fifths, seeing that on 30 June 1911, 
when the last quinquennial valuation was made, there- 
were about 17,000 policies in existence. Not a very 
large number in all could therefore have been issued,. 
because the Society has lost comparatively few lives by 
death, only a few by maturity, and it has not suffered 
severely through the surrender of policies. 

The business transacied is, as a matter of fact, of an. 
unusually permanent character, and the Society, not-- 
withstanding its great age, is still rapidly increasing. 
in importance. One has only to examine the report 
presented at the meeting held yesterday to realise the- 
correctness of this statement. The first year of a 
new quinquennium is seldom favourable to growth, but 
the premium income of the Clerical, Medical and 
General increased from £401,304 in IQ10-I1I to 
£410,752 in 1911-12; the consideration for annuities 
granted from £27,022 to £37,062, and the net receipts 
from interest, dividends, and rents from #,204,606 to- 
£207,495. All these comparisons testify to satisfac- 
tory progress ; so does an increase from £,5,468,071 to- 
£5,531,373 in the life assurance fund. At first sight 
an increase of about £63,302 may not appear to be- 
particularly large, but it was so in reality. Between 
1906 and 1911 the fund augmented by £942,285, and 
in the last year of the quinquennium—an exceptionally 
favourable one, by the way—a gain of £279,310 was 
secured. To the present amount of £63,302 the far 
larger sum of £242,537 has, however, to be added 
in respect of special bonus payment, and a real in- 
crease of £305,839 is then revealed. It is therefore: 
probable that in no previous year of its existence was 
this old Society quite so prosperous, although in recent 
years its prosperity can truthfully be asserted to have- 
been without stint. 

In certain directions, indeed, the past year’s work 
seems to have been unusually successful. As a general’ 
rule the opening of a new quinquennium is marked by 
an appreciable contraction of the volume of new busi- 
ness transacted, but the Society completed last year 1033 
policies for a net amount of £720,289, obtaining a 
yearly renewal premium income of £28,297, plus. 
£579 by way of single payments. These totals not 
only compared most favourably with those recorded for 
the first year of the 1906-11 term, but they nearly 
approached the high-water mark obtained in 1910-11, 
when 1023 policies for £782,009 were issued and the 
new premiums were £31,502 and £6249 respectively. 

It is a common experience, moreover, to find that 
claims by death increase immediately a valuation has 
been made; and in the case of a rapidly-progressive’ 
business there is, of course, a regular tendency for the 
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amount of the provision to enlarge. Not for the first 
time, however, the experience of the Clerical, Medical 
and General was just the reverse. Only £196,535 had 
to be provided for mortality claims in 1911-12, against 
£220,096 in the preceding year, when a quinquennial 
minimum was obtained. In regard to the amount now 
recorded the directors say : ‘‘ The claims by death were 
lower than in any year since 1902; they ... were 
much within the sum expected ’’. It is evident from 
the board’s remark, and also from the figures given 
above, that an exceptionally important mortality profit 
has just been secured, and it is already possible to pre- 
dict that the results of the current quinquennium will 
be as satisfactory as were those of the one recently 
expired. In the matter of suspended mortality a 
better start has been made, and, secondly, a somewhat 
higher rate of interest appears to have been secured on 
the life funds in 1911-12 than in 1906-7, the year with 
which all comparisons have to be made. 


THE STATUE OF CAPTAIN COOK AT WHITBY. 
By Fitson Younc. 


Illi robur et aes triplex 

Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 


OR the Londoner to visit the new and noble creation 
of English sculpture with which Mr. Gervase 
Beckett’s generosity and Mr. John Tweed’s genius have 
enriched the little town of Whitby involves something 
of a pilgrimage; which is as it should be. Time and 
trouble taken help to a certain preparation and insu- 
lation of the mind, which is necessary if we would 
contemplate a great work of art free from the trivial 
preoccupations of everyday life. The house where I 
was staying lay some thirty miles across the high 
moors, and our journey was through dales and valleys, 
beside winding rivers, by little Yorkshire villages 
nestling under hillsides, with a chattering rush up the 
cold breast of the moors, and a long flight over the 
purple of the heather on that great tableland from which 
one descends, by a magnificent access, to Whitby and 
the sea. The wind beat hard upon us, pure and cold 
as the sea itself; and it was thus, enclosed as it were 
between two long and silent hours of deep breathing 
of the air and rich viewing of the world to which he 
was native, that the vision of Captain Cook came to 
me, the vision of a man come back to abide, in the 
immortality of art, in the place from which he had first 
set out to explore the world. 

The statue, a bronze figure between seven and eight 
feet in height, stands on the cliff on the north side of 
the harbour. Before I looked at it I looked down and 
about me—on the wrinkled floor of the sea, on the 
moles, littered with cranes and _ scaffolding, which 
shelter the harbour mouth, on the serried rows of little 
red houses that form the old town, on the ruined abbey 
crowning the opposite height. Then, and not until 
then, I looked up at the figure. He is standing, as 
I had expected, looking down on the harbour and 
across it to the sea road that leads to the south and 
the world. The first impression received is one of 
extreme simplicity. There are no accessories; just 
the figure of a man. He is not pointing or leaning or 
posing or gesticulating, or engaged in any form of 
doing—merely in being. He stands square, with feet 
planted firmly and sufficiently apart, bare-headed, and 
dressed in the plain coat, breeches, hose and buckled 
shoes of the time. The shoulders are set back and 
give the body a delightful balance and alertness of 
poise ; it is that of a man ready on the instant for sure 
and decisive movement. The face is a wonderful com- 
bination of imaginative and recorded truth. The like- 
ness is of course founded on the known portraits, 
but the artist has put into it his own conception of 
the character revealed in Cook’s life and achievements. 
Seldom do the eyes in a bronze statue express very 
much of anything; but by wonderful modelling of the 


spaces under the shaggy eyebrows the sculptor has 
given an impression of hawk-like keenness of vision 
combined with a genial and almost humorous under- 
standing. It is thus that he looks down on that 
harbour from between whose two pier-heads his ship 
first went out to sea; it is thus that he looks out to 
the element that became more familiar to him than 
the town itself. 

There is something haunting in the living stillness 
of the figure. You feel that he has come back to 
Whitby, no ghost or phantom, but a mortal who has put 
on immortality and clothed himself in the incorruptible 
vesture of great deeds. The people of the place feel 
it; a citizen, speaking of the effect produced by the 
appearance of the figure against the skyline to one 
climbing up the slope from the town, said to me, *‘ You 
would think someone was there’’. He appears to be 
watching and smiling, as though he were glad to be 
back after all his voyagings. Standing up there among 
the high winds, between the airs of the brown moorland 
and the salt gales of the sea, with the little sounds of 
Whitby’s daily life—the hammerings, the shoutings, 
the marketings of silver harvests, and the rumblings of 
wheels over cobble-stones—rising up from the town, 
does he remember the swooning heat and stillness of 
some tropical shore, the glory of strange foliage, the 
scream of strange birds in the forest, the bursting 
explosion of surf on a coral reef? He seems to; for 
it is one of the attributes of a high and simple art 
like that of Tweed that he does not attempt to proclaim 
or define an arbitrary interpretation of the fact com- 
memorated; but provides a medium which will give 
form and ideal significance to the individual impression. 
Thus every citizen of Whitby may see in this monument 
of his great fellow-townsman a realisation of the things 
to which he most nobly aspires; a triumphant answer 
to his puzzlings over the dark riddle that confronts us 
here; an assurance that the universe lies within the 
compass of a man’s own soul, which neither Snaith 
nor Whitby, nor any escarpment of mere material rock, 
can cut off or imprison. 

The statue is undoubtedly one of the finest examples 
of Mr. Tweed’s work yet in existence. It is especially 
interesting because of its unusual dimensions; it has 
all the dignity and emphasis of a larger statue, but its 
lesser height, combined with the very perfect propor- 
tions of the pedestal, produces the illusion of life-size 
reality, and gives a sense of intimacy without loss of 
dignity which is uncommon. The front panel of the 
stone pedestal bears the coat of arms; on the back is 
carved a presentment of Cook’s ship, the ‘‘ Resolu- 
tion ’’; on one side are the names of the donor and the 
artist, and on the other this inscription : 


FOR THE LASTING MEMORY OF A GREAT YORK=- 
SHIRE SEAMAN THIS BRONZE HAS BEEN CAST 
AND IS LEFT IN THE KEEPING OF WHITBY 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF THOSE GOOD SHIPS THAT 
BORE HIM ON HIS ENTERPRISES BROUGHT 
HIM TO GLORY AND LEFT HIM AT REST. 


It is a good thing, well done, and in the right place. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF MR. GRANVILLE 
BARKER. 


By JoHN PALMER. 


(= frequently wonders how the English public 
acquired its reputation as a sportsman.  Cer- 
tainly in matters of mind the national sporting instinct 
simply does not exist. The English public invariably 
backs the winner, crying Yah! to the man with his 
back to the wall and the odds against him. When the 
proprietor of a newspaper offers the public an induce- 
ment to buy it, he boasts of his circulation. If he can 
boast in fractions of a million, he may be tolerably sure 
of his argument ; for the crowd just loves to be bullied. 
The appeal to circulation is an appeal to its strongest 
instinct. The public, though it is not made up of 
toadies, is itself a toady to the marrow of its cringing 
| bones. Consider the theatre. No sooner has a play 
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cun for fifty nights than there immediately issues a 
multitude of vainglorious posters; and another fifty 
nights double the force of the argument. ‘* Hurry to 
see this wonderfully successful play ’’, runs the appeal, 
‘or you will find yourself in a minority.’’ Successful 
managers, like successful proprietors of daily news- 
papers, have accurately measured the spirit of the public 
in this regard. They know perfectly well that the public 
does not so much get what it wants as what it may be 
browbeaten into accepting. 

If the public really had the instincts of a sportsman— 
if the public, in fact, were actively and intelligently 
aware of its likes and dislikes instead of delighting to 
be under the heel of its successful bullies—Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker would not this week be concluding his 
evening performances of ‘‘ A Winter’s Tale’’. If the 
spectacle of a good fighter with his back to the wall 
had any appeal for the English playgoer, he would now 
be supporting Mr. Barker in his hundred thousands, 
even if he were not quite sure that Mr. Barker’s ‘‘A 
Winter’s Tale ’’ was precisely the thing he required. 
Like the Burbages of old, Mr. Barker has made many 
men, and he suffers continually. He has fought the 
battle of good plays; and, not content with these 
desperate odds, he has now accepted the battle of good 
production. If ever there was a stirring spectacle in 
the history of the English theatre, it was Mr. Barker 
on the morrow of his adventure with ‘‘A Winter’s 
Tale ’’, engaging his critics single-handed, and attempt- 
ing to get at the bully-driven public on his simple merits. 
Mr. Barker did not convert some of his opponents; 
they were too stupid to be enabled even with Mr. 
Barker’s assistance to perceive that they were wrong. 
But, putting aside the merits of the controversy, here 
was an unmistakable appeal to the mythical English 
sportsman. For what was Mr. Barker’s position? He 
was appealing frankly from the newspaper men by 
whom he had been scandalously and ignorantly mis- 
handled to the public he had sought to please. Mr. 
Barker is not in a position to coerce the public into 
accepting his ideas. The tactics of the modern com- 
mercial bully reduce themselves in the long run to 
repeating the same thing over and over again, till the 
public ends by believing him. Mr. Barker has neither 
the temperament, nor the queer, distorted kind of 
ability, nor—what is even more important—the hard 
cash to be able to do this. He merely offers the public 
a good thing, and asks it to give him a fair trial—to 
be sure at least before it refuses what he has to offer 
that it really does not want it. The public has refused 
his invitation. There is no reasonable doubt that Mr. 
Barker’s ‘‘ A Winter’s Tale ’’ is more what the public 
really wants than Shakespeare at His Majesty’s. But 
Shakespeare at His Majesty’s is a habit with the public. 
People do not notice it is impudent, crude stuff, because, 
under the browbeating rule of an able mesmerist, they 
have lost the habit of noticing anything at all. If the 
public could recover the habit of wanting anything, it 
would want Mr. Barker; and it is the business of the 
critics to drive this into the public’s head. 

Mr. Barker suffers from the critics for a curious but 
an obvious reason. I am speaking, of course, of real 
critics ; not of the descriptive reporters who initial their 
accounts of theatrical proceedings in some of the most 
powerful of our London newspapers, and whose 
immense power for mischief is one of the curious features 
of our mad civilisation. Mr. Barker suffers from real 
critics by their inability to approach his work in the same 
spirit, and according to the same standard, in which 
they approach the work of the majority of our actor- 
managers. We take Mr. Barker seriously. We enter 
the Savoy with a certainty of being stimulated by an 
appeal to our imagination and intelligence. It is 
granted without discussion that the work is good. On 
this understanding we begin to pick holes. The work 
1s good ; but it is not perfect, we say. If we are nota 
coxcomb, we pick holes with an uneasy sense that Mr. 
Barker is much more keenly aware of the deficiencies 
of his production than we are ever likely to be. The 
point is that even our adverse criticism is a compliment. 


Entering almost any other theatre than the Savoy, we 
are prepared for the worst, and keenly surprised if the 
worst does not appear. We praise the things that are 
not very bad, instead of criticising the things that are 
not very good. I give this as an explanation why a 
criticism by a competent and honest critic of a West 
End production often reads less favourably than his 
criticism of a production by Mr. Barker. | There are 
only two other imaginable reasons for this difference of 
tone in a critical notice. One is that their author is 
corrupted by personal friendship, or the business needs 
of himself and his editor. The other is that the author 
is an ass. But given an honest and a competent 
author, Mr. Barker’s sufferings at the hands of dramatic 
critics can only be due to the difficulty of doing what 
the censor of plays finds so extremely easy—the difh- 
culty of maintaining a standard. - 

If the critics are in the least conscious of their duty to 
the public, and of their duty to a sincere and an able 
interpreter of the national poet of whom we are sup- 
posed to be proud, they will use the only remaining 
opportunity left them of inducing the English sports- 
man to give Mr. Barker a fair trial and no favour. 
‘‘ Twelfth Night ’’ on Saturday next is the forlorn hope 
of intelligent Shakespeare production in West London. 
If it fail (commercially, I mean; it will not fail artisti- 
cally), Shakespeare is again lost to the London public 
for an indefinite period ; and the last state of the public’s 
servility to the strong man is likely to be worse than 
the first. If it succeed, Mr. Barker will have done 
almost as much for the art of production in England as 
he has done for the art of playwriting. I should like 
to see the public converted by ‘‘ Twelfth Night ”’ into 
an importunate demand for ‘‘ A Winter’s Tale’’. Of 
‘* 4 Winter’s Tale ’’ I am absolutely sure that it only 
needed to be seen to be successful. The public has not 
seen it. The public, in fact, is fast losing the ability 
to see anything. 

Frankly, I had intended in this second article on ** A 
\Winter’s Tale ’’ to pick holes. But a report from the 
box-office at the Savoy was enough to show the folly of 
such an enterprise. Let the public first learn to under- 
stand why Mr. Barker’s production is better than any- 
thing that has been done for Shakespeare within living 
memory before trying to understand why it might be 
even better than it is. Let them also realise that Mr. 
Barker is better equipped to perceive where he has failed 
than the enthusiasts who have so busily instructed him 
within the last few weeks. The misfortune of this whole 
unhappy business is that the well-meaning people who 
should have spent their energy in informing the 
public that here precisely was what it was waiting for 
have actually helped to blind the public to its necessities. 
If ‘‘ Twelfth Night’’ has no better fortune, Mr. Barker 
will have encountered the reward of a just man. It 
merely rains to-day upon the unjust man; but upon the 
just man it is a deluge. Perhaps I might add there is 
a real danger that Mr. Barker may suddenly make up 
his mind to come in out of the wet. 


THE STRING QUARTET. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


W HEN four gentlemen come all the way from 

Berlin, or thereabouts, and call themselves the 
S. Petersburg string quartet, one has a right to expect 
something. Those humble persons who, like myself, 
went to the Bechstein Hall on Tuesday afternoon had 
no reason for disappointment. On the whole this 
quartet is finer than any other I can remember since the 
ancient days of the Pops.—certainly it is finer than the 
boasted Joachim party that worried London d’antan. 
That party was in its way a good party; but its leader 
was nearly stone deaf and rarely played in tune; and 
I remember that the critic of only one daily paper re- 
sembled him so closely, in the matter of ear, as to write 
of the intonation being always perfect. The S. Peters- 
burg quartet’s intonation is nearly always perfect. I 
have no profound remarks to offer to-day concerning 
quartet-playing : my stock has long been used up, as 
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I dare say some of my readers remember ; but it may be 
permitted me to say that this party plays with enthusiasm 
and a rare combination of strength and refinement. 
Each player keeps his individuality ; the four players pro- 
duce an ensemble of magnificent strength and beauty ; 
all four have a complete understanding of the music. 
On Tuesday we had three specimens of three very dif- 
ferent schools. Glazounov’s very Musco work in A 
was followed by Debussy’s curiously French and Ger- 
man one in G minor; and after that came the glorious 
‘* Rasoumofsky ”’ in F of Beethoven. In each case one 
would have thought that the players could only so excel 
in one kind of music ; as work succeeded work one began 
to realise their scope. 

The quartet, like the trio, has gone its way to perdi- 
tion since Beethoven. Schubert, as I mentioned in my 
last article, composed fine ones; and he died only a 
year later than Beethoven. Schumann’s are of com- 
paratively small value, and Brahms’ of no value at all. 
Mendelssohn’s are interesting, and that is more than 
can be said for any recent ones. But the fact is that 
all composers—including Beethoven himself—later than 
Mozart have written for the quartet of strings as a 
substitute for the orchestra; they have kept the large 
hall and large audience in mind. The quartet grew 
out of the old fantasias for viols which the old composers 
wrote mainly to amuse not groups of listeners but the 
players. The two violins, the thin toned viola and the 
‘cello make a very agreeable party to perform in a 
small room with at most an audience of half-a-dozen. 
The players could in these conditions draw the utmost 
fulness of tone from their instruments without any of 
the scraping and scratching due to trying to get too 
much out. But the quartet does not want an audience 
apart from the players. This is not a theory, but a 
fact that can be tested by anyone with some consider- 
able acquaintance with quartets: the finest quartets— 
the only ones, indeed, which are true ‘* quartet ’’—are 
those in which all the players have parts which, heard, 
as the players hear them, in association with the other 
parts, sound beautiful. When each part is not interesting 
and beautiful in itself, heard, I repeat, as the players 
hear the parts, the quartet itself is not a satisfying thing. 
One or two instances may be given. Listen to the 
D major quartet of Tschaikowsky : there is some lovely 
music in it, but one feels the want of something, and 
that something is nothing less than the complete 
orchestra. We have not four independent, free-willed 
instruments working willingly in harmony to get a fine 
result: we have a series of orchestral effects achieved 
only by reducing three of the four parts, not for a bar 
or two but for whole pages, to mere accompaniments. 
The first movement of the D quartet, had it been 
designed for the orchestra, would be a most splendid 
thing: as itis, itisafakedthing. The same is true of 
Mendelssohn’s quartets : not owing to his irrepressible 
Jewish psalm-writing tendency, but owing to the fact 
that as he wrote for an audience instead of for the 
players he at once began to invent orchestral effects and 
simultaneously to transcribe them for the string quartet, 
with the invariable, inevitable result—failure. In truth 
a thousand examples might be given of this oddly 
mistaken art. The result is not always deplorable—far 
from it. But the thing is always—without a single 
exception within my knowledge—not an original com- 
position, but a transcription. Some of these transcrip- 
tions are fine in their way; but their way is not a way 
that can be endured long. Haydn's, Mozart’s, 
Beethoven’s best quartets are things that can be lived 
with; but the perpetual sense of fakiness in the later 
ones soon begins to weary us, and ends in making us 
wish the composers had written in any other form rather 
than the quartet form. 

The Viennese composers were not born to write 
quartets. Viennese music is a curious graft of Italian 
melodiousness (I use the term advisedly) on English, 
Flemish, early Italian and German counterpoint. In 
song this succeeded admirably. Haydn and Mozart 
came to their own by it; by it Beethoven created some 
of the most wonderful art-works in the world. But 
applied to the quartet it ended in tiresomeness. The 


Viennese school of composers, regarded by Sir Hubert 
Parry as the school, was not, as he sweetly imagines, 
a harmonic school, but a melodic school. German 
music had run to counterpoint as a lettuce runs to 
seed ; when Haydn, and of course others with Haydn, 
came along and were faced with the necessity of pleasing 
the princely appetite, or themselves starving, they 
realised in a very few minutes that it was worse than 
ustless to serve up lettuce-seed ; they realised that, to 
speak as common persons speak, Italian melodiousness 
was going strong, and that it was the game to play. 
It is curious to reflect that stern, sweet old Sebastian 
Bach was primarily responsible for this. He used to 
take his sons to hear ‘‘ their pretty Italian tunes”? (if 
I quote correctly) when Hasse and his like were in the 
neighbourhood. Emanuel Bach learned something 
from the Italians in this way. Emanuel profited by it, 
and Haydn, and thereafter Mozart, profited by Emanuel. 
So we got the Viennese school, a very great and 
splendid school, which used Italian melodic formulas, 
at first on top of the older counterpoint, but later on 
top of solidly moving harmonies—and we got what 
is called the harmonic scheol. The harmonic progres- 
sions were not the cause of the special type of melody 
now so familiar to us through the four Viennese com- 
posers: the harmonic progressions were the result of 
that melody. Why, there is more ‘* harmonic school ’”’ 
in a few preludes of Sebastian Bach than in all 
Beethoven’s works ; but in Beethoven the harmonies are 
naked, and used as a support to tremendous melodic 
ideas, ideas of Italian origin, whereas in Bach the har- 
monies simply occur during the movement of the parts 
in the counterpoint. Mozart and Beethoven made a 
return to the old Bach way in their later works ; Haydn 
never did, and Schumann and Spohr never did. 

The later quartet writers never knew precisely what 
to do. Their state of puzzlement is printed on the pages 
of their music as plainly as the music itself. They 
wanted to write Italian melody (for I include even 
Schumann, Mendelssohn and Spohr, non-Viennese 
though they were, amongst this class) over German 
counterpoint; they could not write the genuine old 
counterpoint, and only disguised as counterpoint their 
arpeggios and figurated harmonies. They wanted to 
write music for four players with small instruments - 
which would sound as well as music for a hundred 
players, some of them with big instruments. Is it any 
wonder that they were puzzled, that they eternally came 
to grief? 

The violin is the most beautiful of all instruments. 
In a small room four violins form the most beautiful 
of all combinations. In a large room a single violin 
remains supreme. In a large room four violins sound 
abominable. Quartet writers, I know, argue by 
analogy from voices. Eight voices will fill a huge 
cathedral with sound ; twenty-four will produce an over- 
whelming effect, and if you add a hundred to them 
you will add nothing to the effect. The human voice and 
the violin are two very difierent things—as different as 
violins are different from trombones—when they are 
taken in numbers. A single violin can sound very like a 
single voice; the difference between a thousand voices 
and a hundred violins is enormous—and the violins have 
the victory in the matter of tone-power. When there are 
only a few of each the voices have the victory.: Com- 
posers have gone on for three generations writing for 
the particular combination which sounds weakest and 
thinnest in a large hall. If they stuck to the trio, or 
went boldly to the quintet, they might gain results; 
but of that I must write another day. 

Meantime, as we cannot hear quartets often in small 
rooms—or, rather, as we can rarely hear four such 
consummate artists as the Petersburg Quartet in small 
rooms—we must endure the disagreeable moments 
occasioned when they play in larger rooms for the sake 
of the blissful moments. In spite of strong views on 
the subject I shall certainly go to hear this party again 
on 11 November. 
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THE SHADOW-LAND OF BOOKS. 


By E. H. TRIsTAn. 


regularly? ’’ said the cloakroom atten- 
dant at the Reading Room of the British 
Museum. ‘‘ Some of them live here.”’ 

Over those of us whose lives are spent in the atmo- 
sphere beneath the great dome, always a little misty 
as the day passes into afternoon, the sneers of superior 
people have little power. Carlyle had a story that mad- 
men were sent here to turn over books and save their 
keepers trouble, but how many of the great ones of 
the Republic of Letters have been arraigned for this 
same madness! Grant Allen complained bitterly of the 
dirt and dinginess which hang round our National 
Museum, but what have light and colour, what have 
blue skies and clear air to do with books? 

In truth we live in a world of our own—our rulers 
the Olympians who sit in the inner circle and struggle 
bravely with students whose erudition has outrun their 
savoir faire; our servants the carriers of books who, 
with compassionate air, return our slip (craving the one 
essential book) with the inexorable ‘‘ In use ’’ ; our com- 
panions the old ladies whose daily sustenance is made 
up of a volume of Domesday for solid fare and a novel 
of Miss Marie Corelli for entremet, the dusky students 
wrestling with Gibbon (why always Gibbon?), a repre- 
sentative of a ladies’ paper deep in the mysteries of 
Burke or Debrett, a nun studying some old record of 
her faith, a clergyman delving into the pages of dio- 
cesan visitations. Some of us have taken on the outer 
likeness of the old books we read—a little musty, a 
little ragged, a little aloof from life as it is understood 
in the great roaring world without. So that our neigh- 
bour does not encroach on our space with his mighty 
pile of tomes, we heed him not. Are we not busy with 
that book which is to take the world by storm ?—add- 
ing, hour by hour, to that mass of knowledge which is 
to be compressed some day for all the students of afl 
the ages. 

Yet there is a bookman’s tragedy in the atmosphere 
of the Reading Room. Oh the brave hour when first 
the coveted ticket comes to us; the careful drawing-up 
of time-tables, the list, ever lengthening, of ‘‘ authori- 
ties ’’; the passing from the roar of Holborn; the dingy 
street ; the dark precincts ; the very pigeons murmuring 
peace. The heart beats a little faster as, with a gait 
a little self-conscious, a little priggish, we make our 
way past Cerberus at the door and enter the dim 
Republic of Books. How eagerly we get to work on 
the catalogues and settle down with all these stately 
volumes at command! The giants are our servants 
now. One brilliant paragraph shall dispose of the long 
researches of this old scholar, another shall solve the 
problem that has baffled those sages of a thousand 
years. We are young; we are strong; the gates of 
knowledge are open ; we too will win an honoured place. 

Time passes quickly in the Reading Room. Hours 
grow to days, days fade into years, and ‘‘ youth’s sweet 
scented manuscript ”’ is still virgin. Long ago the task 
that seemed so clear and definite lost its outlines and 
became part of this shadow-land of books. The mere 
assumption that all books are at our command is a 
snare. In one of our authorities is a reference, unim- 
portant enough, to some other book. We stray from 
the path, promising ourselves a quick return, to read 
that other book which suggests others and yet others 
in an endless chain. To-morrow we will return to our 
task, but to-morrow finds us “‘ with yesterday’s sev’n 
thousand years ’’ far out of our track. Yet we are not 
unhappy. Now and then perhaps we feel a twinge as 
when the man who sat next to us for a week (or was 
it a year?) published the book which we had meant to 
write. But this is transitory. We tell ourselves that 
X’s work is superficial; there is still room for the 
Magnum Opus which we shall finish next year or the 
year after—or some day. Meanwhile we will spend 
the morning turning over Horace Walpole’s Letters; 
we feel that our style wants lightness. 

But the day is only half the life of the Reading Room. 


It must be a strange place in the long night hours. 
Does Aristophanes jostle the great tragedian on the 
shelves and whisper his coarse pleasantries? Do the 
stalwarts of the ‘‘ Edinburgh ’’ wrangle as of old with 
their neighbours of the ‘‘ Quarterly’’? Does Robert 
Montgomery cry out in-death as in life to be rid of 
Macaulay? Beneath the clock Lamb stutters over these 
estimates of man’s place in posterity, interpolating some 
quip and sending billows of ghostly laughter upwards 
to the dome. Do they quarrel still as of yore? Is 
Hazlitt’s rancour forgotten? Has De Quincey done 
penance to Wordsworth? Burke is perhaps reconciled 
with Fox; but Miss Strickland trembles before the 
haughty Queen and Junius stalks alone. Lamb sniffs 
a little daintily at certain Biblia Abiblia upon the 
shelves. Bacon is debating a question of philosophy 
with Aristotle and Kant, till Shakespeare calls him away 
to laugh over some new-found ingenuity of the 
Baconians. Sophocles is discussing Tragedy with 
Addison; Rabelais is telling stories to Butler; Sidney 
and Spenser are in high debate with Swinburne and 
Catullus; FitzGerald is explaining his version of the 
‘** Rubaiyat ’’ to a puzzled Persian poet ; old Hakluyt is 
poring over a map of modern London; while Drake and 
Hawkins are puzzling over a ‘‘ Dreadnought’’ dia- 
gram. How eagerly Stow is reading in the pages of 
Besant’s ‘‘ London ’’; and Pepys (his eye aslant in hope 
that his dear Lady Castlemaine may have found a corner 
here) turns over the volumes of the Royal Society with 
Evelyn at his side. 

And we who aspire to find a place here should beware 
how we deal with these old warriors. If we set down 
aught in malice, if we are false or uncharitable, our 
time will come. Far away in the future will be a night 
when the shadows gather in the dome, when from 
somewhere in the dimness a clear voice rings forth, 
‘** All out ’’; then the books that we have written shall 
be taken from the shelves. Finch, of the silver voice, 
shall read what we have set down in malice, and we, 
with naught to cover our nakedness, will stand shiver- 
ing while from the inner circle Brougham arraigns us. 
In our defending counsel we have little hope. It is 
Francis, his tongue steeped in gall, who, seeming to 
defend us, yet magnifies our offence. The speeches are 
over; the jury considers its verdict. There are some 
for mercy. Lamb is pitiful; Addison, though he will 
not speak, ranges himself with Lamb; Warburton and 
Hurd, bully and sneak, are on the other side. The 
issue is in doubt till there booms forth a voice over- 
mastering the others : ‘‘ Sir, this will not do; the fellow 
is a rascal, sir’’, and our fate is sealed. Campbell pro- 
nounces sentence, and in the custody of Jeffreys himself 
we pass to our doom. 


COON-CAN. 
By W. Datton. 


HERE are several variations of the way in which 

Coon-Can is played in different circles. As the 

Bath Club is the English home of the game, and as the 

only code of laws in existence for the game was drawn 

up by them, we will first describe their method of playing 
it, and we can deal with the variations afterwards. 

The game is played by any number of players not 
exceeding five. Two full packs of fifty-two cards each 
are used, with the addition of two jokers. If proper 
joker cards are not available, it is usual to consider the 
twos of spades as jokers. A joker may be made to 
assume the place of any card which the holder of it 
chooses. The player cutting the highest card deals 
first. For purposes of cutting the king is the highest 
card and the joker the lowest—the ace counting next 
above the joker. 

The dealer deals ten cards, one at a time, to each 
player. He then places the remainder of the cards, as 
a pack, face downwards, in the middle of the table, 
turning up the top card and placing it by the side of 
the pack. 

The object of the game is to dispose of all the cards 
in one’s hand by forming them into combinations of 
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three or more of a kind, such as three knaves, or four 
sixes ; or into sequences of three, or more, cards of the 
same suit, such as seven, eight, nine of hearts, or king, 
queen, knave of spades, and placing them, face up- 
wards, on the table, or ‘‘ showing down’’, as it is 
technically called. For the purpose of forming sequences 
an ace can be reckoned as the highest card or the 
lowest €.g. ace, two, three, or queen, king, ace; but 
the cards must be of the same suit—in Poker parlance 
it must be a ‘* straight flush ’’. 

\When the deal is completed, and the top card 
exposed, the eldest hand, i.e. the player on the dealer’s 
left, examines his cards to see what combinations he 
can form, and he must take into his hand either the 
exposed card or the top unexposed card from the pack. 
If the exposed card is likely to be of use to him by 
helping him to form any of the above-mentioned com- 
binations he naturally takes that one. If it is of no 
use to him he leaves it on the table and takes the top, 
unexposed, card from the pack. He must take one or 
the other. 

After taking in a card, he may at once, if he chooses, 
lay down on the table, in front of him, any combination, 
or combinations, such as we have described; i.e. any 
sequence of three, or more, cards of the same suit, or 
three, or more, of a kind. Lastly, he must discard one 
card from his hand, placing it, face upwards, on the 
top of the already exposed card, or, if he has taken up 
the exposed card, in the place of it. 

It should be borne in mind that his proceedings must 
be in the specified order. He must first take in a card, 
then show down anything that he may wish to, and, 
lastly, discard a card. After he has made his discard 
he can do nothing more until it comes round to his turn 
again. 

Each player, in turn, proceeds as described—first 
taking in a card, either the exposed card for the time 
being, or the top card of the pack—then showing down 
—and, lastly, discarding a card, which must always be 
placed on the top of the last card exposed. 

In addition to this, any player may add to a sequence 
already shown down by himself or another player, any 
card, or cards, which will continue the sequence at either 
end ; or he may add to three, or more, of a kind already 
shown down, any card, or cards, of the same kind, 
which he may happen to hold. 

If a sequence is shown down comprising a joker at 
either end of it, any player, in his proper turn, may 
move the joker to the other end of the sequence, if the 
so doing will enable him to add to it any card, or cards, 
in order ; but, when once a joker has been so moved, its 
position becomes fixed—it cannot be moved back again. 

The game continues, going round and round in regu- 
lar rotation, until one player is able to show down all 
his cards. The game is then over. The player who 
has disposed of all his cards wins, from each of the 
others, the value of the cards which they still hold in 
their hands, reckoned by pips. 

A joker counts fifteen points. 

An ace counts eleven points. 

Each honour counts ten points. 
Other cards count their face value. 

Each player adds up the pips on the cards remaining 
in his hand, not shown down, and pays to the winner 
the aggregate number of points which they amount to. 
There is only one winner in each game. Losers do not 
pay the balance of points to one another. 

Such is the game as it is played at the Bath Club. 
In other places other methods prevail, but the ground- 
work of the game is always the same. 

It will be noticed that, under Bath Club rules, a 
player is allowed to show down part of his hand—or to 
““rat’’, as it is generally called—at any time, even on 
the first round. ‘‘ Ratting’’ is when a player shows 
down some of his cards, possibly only three of them, 
with a view to decrease his liability, before he is pre- 
pared to show down his whole hand. This is where the 
principle variations of the game come in. 

One way of playing is to allow no ratting at all. A 
player is not allowed to show down less than a complete 


hand of ten cards. Another way, and a very common 
one, is that no one is allowed to show down less than 
either six or seven cards. 

Yet another way is that a player may rat at any time, 
but that anyone who does so, and who subsequently 
fails to win the game, must add twenty points on to his 
losing score at the finish. 

When the game was played at the Portland Club no 
one was allowed to show down less than nine cards 
without penalty. Any player could rat, but the first 
one who did so had to pay a fine to each of the others 
of ten points, or, if there were only three players, of 
twenty points. When one player had ratted, anyone else 
could do so without penalty. Also, at the Portland, the 
counting by pips was done away with, and each card 
was counted as ten points, irrespective of their value, 
with the exception of the jokers, which still counted as 
fifteen points. This simplified matters very much, and 
made the scoring much easier. 

Another very good variation is that, when a joker is 
shown down on the table as part of a combination, any 
player can substitute a card of the same value for it and 
take the joker into his own hand. For example, sup- 
pose that two queens and a joker are shown down, as 
three of a kind, any player can substitute another queen 
for the joker, and take up the joker for future use. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
LADY LOWTHER’S WAR RELIEF FUND. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAy REVIEW. 
British Embassy Constantinople 
19 October 1912. 
Sir—It is only my conviction of the generosity and 
pity that lie in English hearts which gives me courage 
to appeal in England for the sufferers in the war now 
upon us. Every nerve is strained, every resource taxed 
to its uttermost, to serve the soldier at the front and 
in hospital. But who is to care for those left behind— 
the thousands of women and children, their bread-winner 
gone, the fields unploughed and unsown for next year’s 
crops, every horse and mule taken for military purposes, 
the barest necessaries of life at war prices, shortage of 
coal and bread already—and cruel winter knocking at 
their door? Hundreds of refugees, homeless and help- 
less, come in their turn to swell this sum of misery. 
The British community in Constantinople, alive to 
their dire needs, has nobly responded to my appeal, and 
has formed a War Relief Committee, for the distribu- 
tion of charcoal, bread and clothing to the most desti- 
tute. We who know the rigours of our winters and the 
sufferings of the thousands left to face famine and 
anguish alone are doing our best; but we need help, 
urgently and immediately, in our overwhelming task, 
and turn to those at home who have a thought of sym- 
pathy for this heavily stricken people. Pray heed our 
call. We so greatly need all the help you can give us, 
you who are safe in England—safe from recent earth- 
quake, pestilence and the horrors of a present war. 
Subscriptions may be sent to me or to the National Bank 
of Turkey, 50 Cornhill, London E.C. Cheques and 
money orders should be made payable to ‘‘ Lady 
Lowther’s War Relief Fund ”’. 
Yours faithfully 
Avice LOWTHER. 


THE MACEDONIAN RELIEF FUND. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


30 October 1912. 

Sir—Among the sufferers by the war in Eastern 
Europe there are none whose position is so helpless as 
that of the Christian townsfolk and peasantry of Mace- 
donia and Thrace, on whose behalf the Allies have 
primarily taken the field. The first result of the war 
has been the flight of these unfortunate people from 
Turkish territory into that of the nearest Balkan State, 
where they are arriving in daily increasing thousands 
to face the winter practically destitute. It is almost 
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impossible to get details from the interior itself for the 
moment, but the earliest refugees reported unspeakable 
tales of outrage and slaughter, which have been con- 
firmed by the despatches of many newspaper correspon- 
dents as the troops advance. 

In reply to our first inquiries Monsieur Gueshoff, the 
Prime Minister of Bulgaria, telegraphed a week ago: 

‘*In consequence of the burnings and massacres, we 
have in Bulgaria already some 5000 refugees, and are 
expecting a great many thousands more. We shall be 
extremely grateful for help and assistance in the present 
hard times.”’ 

In Bulgaria alone it is estimated that the number 
will soon not fall short of 70,ooo. ‘These refugees have 
fled to countries which, themselves exhausted by the 
preparation for war, and by the absence of their bread- 
winners in the ranks, are altogether incapable of sup- 
porting them ; and the urgency of securing them against 
starvation, cold and disease cannot be exaggerated. 

In 1903 it was the privilege of the Macedonian Relief 
Fund to collect nearly £30,000, by the carefully 
organised distribution of which, with the support of 
the Foreign Office and the help of the British Consuls 
in Macedonia, the lives of some 50,000 persons, mostly 
women and children and old men, were saved during 
the winter. Provision was afterwards made by which 
the neediest villages were enabled to sow their crops 
for the ensuing harvest, and in this way what appeared 
to be their imminent extermination was averted. 

We now appeal for the means to repeat that work. 
Whatever may be the result of the war, it would be a 
tragedy if for the want of prompt and generous foreign 
help the refugees’ prospect of returning to their homes 
when peace is restored were defeated. 

It is upon these defenceless people, who have no 
commissariat and no Red Cross to administer to their 
needs, that the Macedonian Relief Fund is concen- 
trating all its efforts. It is our purpose, immediately 
the necessary funds are in our hands, to establish con- 
venient centres for the distribution of food and clothing,* 
without distinction of race or creed, under the direction 
of experienced British agents, who are now ready to 
start. 

It is suggested that whenever public meetings are 
held to discuss the Near Eastern situation an appeal 
should be made for the Macedonian Relief Fund and a 
collection taken. In this the Balkan Committee has 
promised to co-operate. Churches of all denomina- 
tions are also urged to make collections, and it is hoped 
that wherever possible town funds will be started. 

Subscriptions and cheques may be sent to Messrs. 
Barclay & Co., Ltd., 1 Pall Mall East S.W., or to the 
Acting Secretary, Mr. W. T. Cunningham, 39 Victoria 
Street S.W., by whom gifts of clothing will also be 
gratefully accepted. 

Offers of service should be addressed by letter to 
the Chairman of Executive, Mr. Bertram Christian, 
10 Lancaster Place, Savoy, W.C. 

We are faithfully yours 
Signed : 
A. F. Lonpon, President. 
HaAveERSHAM, Chairman. 
Joun CLirForp. 
BerTRAM Curtstian, Chairman of Executive. 


THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Belfast, 29 October 1912. 
Sir—I trust you will be so good as to afford me further 
space to ventilate this most serious question upon the 
proper solution of which depends our political stability. 
I have already shown that Nationalist Ireland is very 
much over-represented at the expense of Unionist Ire- 
land. Such is also the case with respect to the rest 
of the United Kingdom. While the Nationalists of 
Ireland are only 7 per cent. of the total population, they 
have 13 per cent. of the parliamentary representation. 
This, however, is not the whole secret of their power 


numbers to the industrial parts of the United Kingdom, 
where, from their well-known solidarity in race and 
religion, they exercise an influence in politics greatly 
disproportionate to their voting strength. Ata closely- 
contested general election they are able in Great Britain 
to determine the issue in probably one hundred consti- 
tuencies. Now, if their representation in Ireland were 
reduced from eighty-four to forty-six, which is their just 
share, the temptation of thirty-eight votes would be 
thereby removed from the Radical party. Again, the 
allotment of those thirty-eight seats to Great Britain, 
combined with a just redistribution, would go far to 
nullify the disintegrating influence of the Nationalist 
party. As the Unionists failed to perform this obvious 
duty, it is now all the more incumbent upon them to go 
all lengths to defeat a nefarious policy, based upon a 
grossly unjust representation, which threatens the 
security of the United Kingdom and the vital interests 
of its component parts. 
I am Sir yours faithfully 
VerBuM Sap. 


THE NEW SEE OF CHELMSFORD. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Heybridge Vicarage Maldon. 
31 October 1912. 


Sir—The following words of the Bishop of S. 
Albans at the close of his address to his Diocesan Con- 
ference at the end of last week deserve wide circula- 
tion, in order that a speedy termination may be put 
to a cruel injustice : 

‘*]T wish to urge that it is nothing short of cruel for 
the House of Commons to defer year by year the con- 
sideration of the Bishoprics Bill, which would not only 
give relief to your Bishop and his coadjutors, who give 
him such welcome and much appreciated help, but 
would free the diocese to take up measures of expansion 
and church extension which are urgently needed. Not 
less than £52,000 has passed through the hands of the 
treasurer of our Bishopric Fund. — Is not that proof 
enough of the mind of the diocese? Do we deserve 
to be told that for a fourth year in succession this Bill 
has passed the House of Lords without opposition and 
simply awaits the consideration of the House of Com- 
mons? A Bill which almost passed the House last 
autumn as an unopposed measure is still hung up by 
the action of a few opponents. It is difficult for a man 
who has toiled and broken down in health, but has 
mercifully been restored to a measure of strength and 
health, to say on this matter all that he would. In 
saying how deeply I have felt the sympathy of the 
diocese in my time of enforced absence, I would urge 
the Conference to take this political matter out of its 
Bishop’s hands and to claim of Parliament that in this 
matter, so urgent, so critical, justice may at last be 
done.”’ 

Words far more severe were used a few days ago by 
the Archbishop of York as to the delay from the same 
cause in founding the Sheffield Bishoprics Bill. It is 
simply intolerable that when Liberal Prime Ministers 
like Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Asquith 
have agreed to the measure four or five Orange mem- 
bers from the North, with whom their own Bishop has 
remonstrated, can block it and cause a breakdown in 
the health of one of our most hard-working Bishops, 
paralyse the work of the diocese, and actually prevent 
the money in hand for the new See of Chelmsford being 
used. Yours truly 

Ernest J. A. FirzRoy. 


THE FUTILITY OF DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
32 Cheyne Row Chelsea 
30 October 1912. 
Strn—The other day I heard a very great French 
dramatic artist make this speech: ‘‘ With the excep- 
tions of X, Y and Z, London critics are like a claque ; 


in British politics. They have migrated in considerable they make a great deal of noise, but they are of no 
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value because one knows beforehand whom they are 
going to praise ’’. 

I have been thinking about this, and it strikes me 
as so very true that possibly, writing as one who 
knows nothing whatever about technique either 
theatrical or journalistic, as a mere member of the 
theatre-going public, those who are critics may be in- 
terested to hear my opinion. Critics have power, they 
are supposed to guide me and the likes of me ; they have 
insight and experience, and it is their duty to use 
them. Therefore, 1 say, they ought to be impartial and 
avoid indiscriminate praise. And when they are partial 
and praise without artistic discretion they are seriously 
at fault. 

Take for example the case of Sir Herbert Tree. 
This delightful man and_ public-spirited producer 
deserves from us all much gratitude. But to read 
certain London papers one would think he was Irving, 
Garrick, and Edmund Kean compositely revivified. 
Why has no critic, after generously praising Sir 
Herbert’s Svengali, Fagin, and Herod, ever added 
that his Othello is very bad and his Macbeth 
worse? Surely it would be a compliment to this clever 
man to assume that he recognises his own limitations ? 
Personally, remembering his sense of humour, | can 
quite imagine his chuckling over some of the fulsome 
praise dealt to him by certain of his adorers. 

Then there is Sir George Alexander. I shall never 
forget his inimitable performance in ‘‘ The Importance 
of Being Earnest ’’,.nor his real pathos in *‘ Old Heidel- 
berg ’’. But equally surely shall I always remember 
his Colonel Felt in “‘ The Turning Point’’, and this 
because of its extreme ineptness. Mr. Grein, who saw 
Dumény in Paris, still praises Sir George, and Mr. 
Grein is of course a critic of importance, but neverthe- 
less I, of no importance whatsoever, insist that Sir 
George in this particular réle was a lamentable failure. 

When Dumény broke down after the killing of the 
spy, men as well as women in the audience wept aloud 
at the pathos of seeing such a man reduced to such 
a plight. Sir George made no one weep, because, in- 
stead of a tough, weather-beaten French officer, he had 
been in the first act merely that delightful, handsome, 
sweet-voiced London actor-manager, Sir George Alex- 
ander. Nor does my saying this prevent my admiring 
him in certain réles just as honestly as do his most 
constant flatterers. 

Miss Lillah McCarthy, too, seems to me _ to 
be over-praised. She is a beautiful woman with 
a gift, possessed by none other, of wearing draperies, 
and she has a dignified utterance of fine phrases. But 
surely the Paulina in the present cast of ‘‘ The Winter’s 
Tale’’ is a far more moving actress! Yet Miss 
McCarthy received nine-tenths of the praise given to 
these two ladies. 

Miss Marie Tempest (to see one of whose representa- 
tions of Miss Marie Tempest I would pawn my watch 
any day)—is she a great artist? I confess I enjoy her 
too much to be quite sure, but I maintain that she has 
never proved herself to be one; that she has never been 
anything but her own bewitching, all-conquering, beau- 
tifully dressed little self. 

Why has no critic of importance told her this and 
thus stimulated her into something finer than ‘‘ putting 
the come-hither ’’ on all London with her tempestuous 
charm? Miss Phyllis Terry—who does not remember 
the joy she gave us as ‘‘ Viola’’?—the youth of her, 
the spontaneity and freshness, the almost boyish 
quality— it fills me for one with delight and hope. 
One believed that certain crudenesses, inevitable in 
such a child, and certain inherited mannerisms would 
disappear with experience, and one’s imagination as an 
ignorant member of her public had no fixed bounds for 
her future. Since then she has played a great many 
parts, and her praises have been sung with no real kind- 
ness by the critics. She was far less good as “ Juliet ’’ 
than she was as “‘ Viola ’’, and her ‘‘ Desdemona ”’ was 
very bad. ‘‘ Desdemona”’ was a suave, gentle Vene- 
tian lady ; Miss Terry was like a boy hampered by her 
skirts. She galumphed. 

Yet not one of the critics told her this, nor com- 


mented on her lack of understanding of the character 
she represented. If this beautiful child is going to be 
spoilt by indiscriminate flattery she will never come into 
her own, and the critics ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves. They, who have the power, should help and 
try to guide her, and this they are not doing. 

And why are these things as they are? Why cannot 
critics speak fairly, with no regard for financial posi- 
tion, actor-managership, or parentage? If they would 
do so they could be of great value to the actors and 
to the public, and great foreigners would not stigma- 
tise them as a claque, and seriously ask if they are 
paid by those they so absurdly overpraise! 1 know 
that my personal opinion carries no weight whatever, 
but as it is the opinion of many other average-brained 
theatre-goers, I have dared express it, and I maintain 
that if a critic honestly expressed his dislike of the 
bad performance of any given actor it would serve only 
to enhance the value of the same critic’s praise of the 
same actor in a good performance. 

I am Sir yours very truly 
Bettina VON HUTTEN. 


“THE MANY-WINTERED CROW.” 
To the Editor of the SaruRDay REVIEW. 
Little Clarendon Dinton Salisbury 
21 October 1912. 
Sir—Your readers will tire of this bird, but a fact 
from my own remembrance may interest them and serve 
as a brief rejoinder to ‘‘ P. J.’s’’ long and not very 
clear letter. As a boy I was familiar with an old, one- 
legged rook which my grandfather had known as the 
leader of his rookery for over thirty years, and I many 
a time watched it flying home in front of the flock. 
Tennyson’s ‘‘crow’’ shows his knowledge of rooks 
and of the vernacular of his own and other country sides. 
I am Sir ete. 
GEORGE ENGLEHEART. 


ALL HALLOWS EVE. 


HE dreadful hour is sighing for a moon 
To light old lovers to the place of tryst, 
And old footsteps from blessed acres soon 
On old known pathways will be lightly prest ; 
And winds that went to eavesdrop since the noon, 
Kinking* at some old tale told sweetly brief, 
Will give a cowslicky to the yarrow leaf,t 
And sling the round nut from the hazel down. 


And there will be old yarn balls,§ and old spells 
In broken lime-kilns, and old eyes will peer 
For constant lovers in old spidery wells,|| 
And old embraces will grow newly dear. 
And some may meet old lovers in old dells, 
And some in doors ajar in towns light-lorn ;— 
But two will meet beneath a gnarly thorn 
Deep in the bosom of the windy fells. 


Then when the night slopes home and white-faced day 
Yawns in the east there will be sad farewells; 
And many feet will tap a lonely way 
Back to the comfort of their chilly cells, 
And eyes will backward turn and long to stay 
Where love first found them in the clover bloom— 
But one will never seek the lonely tomb, 
And two will linger at the tryst alway. 
F. E. Lepwince. 


* Provincially a kind of laughter. 

t+ A curl of hair thrown back from the forehead: used meta- 
phorically here, and itself a metaphor taken from the curl of a 
cow s tongue. 

} Maidens on Hallows Eve pull leaves of yarrow, and, saying 
over them certain words, put them under tbeir pillows and so 
dream of their true-loves 

§ They also throw halls of yarn (which must be black) over 
their left shoulders into old lime-kilns, holding one end and then 
winding it in till they feel it somehow caught, and expect to see 
in the darkness the face of their lover. 

|| Also they look for his face in old wells. 
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REVIEWS. 
TO THE LANTERN! 


“The Decline of the Aristocracy.” By Arthur Ponsonby. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1912. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE aristocratic Radical is a familiar, if not very 
respectable, figure in politics, and seldom comes 
toagoodend. Mirabeau and Condorcet finished badly ; 
certain Dukes of Richmond and Norfolk were laughed 
at; Auberon Herbert was a failure ; and it remains to be 
seen what will happen to Mr. Churchill. Mr. Arthur 
Ponsonby aspires to join this goodly company of birds 
that foul their own nests, and we should be sorry to 
baulk his ambition. He is the son of that General 
Ponsonby who was for so long the trusted adviser of 
Queen Victoria ; he was himself a page of honour to that 
Sovereign ; and his mother was a daughter of the third 
Lord Grey. He was in the diplomatic service and is now 
the member for the Stirling Burghs. Mr. Ponsonby is 
therefore equipped at all points for a savage attack upon 
the order of society to which it is no very cynical 
asperity to suppose that he owes his present position. 
Had the writer of this book not been born in the inner- 
most ring of aristocratic Whiggism, would he have been 
private secretary to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman? 
And had he not been private secretary to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, would he now be member for the 
Stirling Burghs? We make no apology for these per- 
sonal observations, because it is the only method— 
and a perfectly fair one—of dealing with those who bite 
the hand that fed them. Rank, as Jowett used to say, 
is not a dispensation of Providence, but it is a fact. 
It is indeed a very big fact, and it is indecent for those 
who benefit by it to complain of it. For our part we 
are content that there should be good cards in life as 
well as good players. 

Mr. Ponsonby can see no good in the aristocracy : 
they are feeble folk, foolish, and sensual, and mer- 
cenary—away with them! Why cumber they the 
ground? For their legislative functions they are unfit : 
let us strip them of the remnants of their political power, 
by force or consent, and let us fill their places by the 
divine process of counting noses. Is Mr. Ponsonby 
prepared to say, after his experience of the House of 
Commons, that a replica of that assembly would be a 
better Second Chamber than the present House of 
Lords? Has Mr. Ponsonby learned so little from his 
four or five Sessions on the green benches that he really 
imagines merit to be the passport to the House of Com- 
mons? Every man of sense ought to be thankful that 
we have still one authority in the Constitution that is 
not elected. 

Much as we dislike the author’s attitude to his own 
order, we admit that there is a great deal of truth in 
this book. Mr. Arthur Ponsonby is an educated and 
clever man, and, though it was not his business to say 
it, much that he says is indisputable. The modern 
aristocrat is in a thoroughly ‘‘ false position ’’. In the 
first place, who is an aristocrat? Is a peer an aristo- 
crat? In that case, Lord Furness is an aristocrat, and 
Lord Burnham, which is surely a reductio ad absurdum. 
The power of the House of Lords was derived from the 
irresistible combination of rank, wealth, and parliamen- 
tary influence. The nomination boroughs went eighty 
years ago. The wealth of the landowners has been 
ebbing ever since the opening of our ports to foreign 
corn, though the great fall in agricultural values did not 
begin till about thirty-three years ago, owing to the slow 
opening up of the wheat fields in the North ‘and South 
American continents. The present Government has 
given the last push to a tottering fabric. New and 
invidious taxes have been laid on the land, and will be 
increased. The constitutional moiety of legislative 
function has been rudely cut down to a two years’ 
Suspensory veto, which the House of Lords is apparently 
too timid to exercise. Mr. Ponsonby may well ask, of 
what use is the present peerage? We are not sure that 
we agree with Mr. Ponsonby in his view that the social 
influence of the peerage will remain unimpaired by its 
exclusion from political functions. The aristocracy of 


France has practically disappeared from the national 
life : it is a nullity: the very titles of its members are 
no longer used in French society. A marquis or a 
countess is spoken of and to as ‘‘ Monsieur de”’ or 
‘“ Madame de’’ So-and-so. Will the same fate over- 
take the British aristocracy? When wealth and power 
are gone, what is the use of titles, particularly when, 
owing to the sale of honours and mercenary marriages, 
they are so often founded on fictitious pedigrees? Then, 
by a familiar sequence of cause and effect, the aristo- 
cracy loses its old power of manner, as its possessions 
diminish and its position is questioned. | When the 
world smiles upon a man, he smiles back confidently 
upon the world. But the world no longer smiles upon 
the modern peer ; on the contrary it examines him criti- 
cally, questions him none too politely, and often dis- 
misses him with a shrug of contempt. Consequently, 
the modern peer has lost that free-spoken, confident 
geniality of manner which Lady Dorothy Nevill men- 
tions as the secret of his former popularity with the 
masses. That is the reason why the Parliament Bill 
was not (as it would have been twenty years ago) con- 
tumeliously kicked out of the House of Lords. The 
modern peer is not sure of his position! And that, as 
Mr. Ponsonby says truly, is a false position. Were it 
not for the new world, the Americans and the colonists, 
whose appetite for titles is insatiable, we should be in- 
clined to wager that in twenty years’ time we shall be 
talking of Senator Northumberland and Senator Nor- 
folk. As it is, we shall probably have Lords of Parlia- 
ment for life, and the different ranks in the peerage will 
possibly be merged in the one title. 


AN ENTHUSIAST FOR DIVORCE. 


“A History of Divorce.” By 8. B. Kitchin. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1912. 7s. 6d. net. 
“T’HIS book, instead of being a history, is a 
polemic against the Catholic -view of marriage. 
The writer argues for marriage laws which would 
ignore the religious side of marridge; and especi- 
ally urges the recognition of the pre-Christian 
Roman Civil Law which allowed simple consent as a 
ground for divorce without the intermediary action of 
any court, civil or ecclesiastical. | Where consent of 
the parties is not applicable, he equally insists on the 
widest possible extension of the grounds for divorce. 
New Testament teaching on marriage and divorce has 
no validity for him. As he disregards all Christian 
feeling which caused the supersession of the Roman 
law of marriage by the Christian teaching, he 
treats the Canon Law as nothing but a device of the 
Popes for increasing their jurisdiction and revenues. 
He deals very disingenuously with the Scripture texts 
and exaggerates the ambiguity of their interpretation, 
which was the same in the pre-Reformation and the 
Reformed Churches. 

This attempt to discredit the religious view is respon- 
sible for the distorted account of Mr. Gladstone’s 
attitude towards the Divorce Act of 1857. It is a 
grotesque perversion of the facts to say that Glad- 
stone’s attitude towards divorce was in the main that 
of Jeremy Bentham. Bentham condemned all attempts 
to base legislation upon Christianity, and urged 
that marriage should be dissoluble by consent. Glad- 
stone maintained its indissolubility. Lord Morley 
alludes to this in the ‘‘ Life ’’, and remarks half-jest- 
ingly that Gladstone entered into the subtleties of the 
‘* Tetrachordon ’’ with a zeal unequalled since Milton 
himself based his arguments on the same texts. Mr. 
Kitchin asserts that Gladstone was more influenced by 
Bentham than he cared to admit. However this may 
be, his efforts in procuring the amendment of the 
Divorce Bill as originally drawn left his fundamental 
position of Churchman in regard to the Church’s teach- 
ing unimpaired. His position was exactly that of the 
Archbishop of York at the Church Congress this year. 

In the pursuit of his polemical object Mr. Kitchin 
sets out the arguments on secular and practical grounds 
with the same partisan bias. All the opinions he 
quotes on the utilitarian side are of those who 
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maintain that the unhappiness of marriage may be | 
met by permission to try experiment after experi- | 
ment until some person is found with whom marriage 
will be at least tolerable. He omits everything that 
may be gathered from experience to support the reli- 
gious doctrine as to divorce and remarriage. The 
Christian view of happiness differs widely from the 
narrow material conception of the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, which is incorrigibly terres- 
trial. But, apart from this, the Churchman holds, as 
Lord Halifax holds, that when tested by ordinary 
experience there is ample reason for holding that, to 
put it at the lowest, the indissolubility of marriage 
prevents as many private unhappinesses as the free 
permission of divorce could possibly cure. If Mr. 
Kitchin’s school do not admit the frequent changes 
of sexual relationships under the guise of marriage to 
be immorality, we might at least expect some recog- 
nition of practical inconveniences that would arise from 
them. Probably amongst the higher classes the incon- 
veniences would be less marked ; and it may be for this 
reason that what the Church would call the immoral 
practice of free divorce was mostly found amongst the 
Roman as it is amongst the modern higher classes. 
Divorce for them is a privilege; as in some countries 
polygamy is the cachet of wealth and position. In 
England it was not the indissolubility of marriage in 
itself that was felt as a hardship generally, but the 
social and legal privilege which enabled the higher 
classes to dissolve their marriages and marry again by 
Act of Parliament. And the question is have the 
poorer classes gained by this privilege being brought 
within their means? Mr. Kitchin produces nothing 
to show that they have; and it is only on a 
theory that would be impossible to confirm from ex- 
perience that he would make divorce still easier. Yet 
there is a body of experience which the Church law 


of marriage may pray in aid, to show that 
‘“the lives of individuals and the honour and 
happiness of families have been wrecked by the 
facilities offered for divorce and remarriage’’. Mr. 


Kitchin has a short way of disposing of such facts as 
the exclusion from the French Code in 1884, and from 
the German Code in 1900, of divorce by consent which 
had been allowed in the original Code Napoléon com- 
mon to both countries. He assumes always, where the 
marriage law is contrary to his own views, that the 
people ask for the indiscriminate right of divorce, but 
are denied. Of the German and French laws he says 
they do not represent the respective peoples, who had 
little or no voice in their making. So we may suppose 
he will say that the English people have been refused 
what they desire if, happily, the Report of the Royal 
Commission should not recommend a further departure 
from the law of the Church; and, in the opinion of the 
Archbishop of York, it is not probable that it will. 
Possibly, however, there might be repeated a similar 
saving to that in the Act of 1857. In some Roman 
Catholic countries, as Belgium and Austria, a general 
marriage law incompatible with the law of the Church 
has been found compatible with the freedom of the 
Church in its discipline over its members. In Austrit 
divorce by consent is allowed to all non-Catholics. 
With Mr. Kitchin the law of the Church is only named 
to be attacked ; and the question of the Church’s rela- 
tion to the State is not discussed. This is another 
item of incompleteness in the book; and it would be 
more excusable in what is only a summary of the his- 
tory of divorce, if Mr. Kitchin had not devoted so much 


space to partisan advocacy instead of to his proper 
subject. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN ANCIENT ROME. 


“Problems of the’Roman Criminal Law.” By J. L. 
Strachan-Davidson. Two vols. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 1912. 18s. net. 

OWARDS the close of a life of herculean labour 
__ Theodor Mommsen faced and completed a task 
which lesser men might have found sufficient in itself 


to fill a lifetime—the systematic exposition of Roman 


Criminal Law. It is doubtful indeed whether Germany 
itself could have produced another scholar capable of 
emulating Mommsen’s achievement; for, as he him- 
self remarked, the intermediate position held by 
criminal law between jurisprudence and history makes 
it difficult for either the constitutional lawyer or the 
historian to dispense with the services of the other; 
and no one but Mommsen could bestride, like a 
colossus, both these vast fields of scholarship. Never- 
theless, it was not given even to Mommsen to say the 
last word on a subject which bristles at every turn 
with prickly problems, and the “ English Historical 
Review ’’ for 1901 contained a sober but searching 
criticism of the ‘‘ Rémisches Strafrecht ’’ by the present 
Master of Balliol, which amply proved (if proof were 
needed) that England had a right to her *‘ place in the 
sun ’’ in the world of scholarship. From this criticism 
the volumes now before us have grown in the course 
of a decade; and the title which they bear indicates that 
they contain no systematic treatment of Roman 
criminal law, but a series of discussions, loosely strung 
together in historical order, of the main points which 
have been matters of controversy amongst modern 
students. The table of contents—a very full one—is 
entirely couched in interrogatory form, in glaring con- 
trast with the dogmatic exposition of Mommsen, who 
sweeps away doubts and difficulties with the besom of 
precisely formulated principles. On which side does 
the truth lie? 

In the first number of the new “‘ Journal of Roman 
Studies ’’ Professor J. S. Reid discusses several of 
the problems dealt with by the Master of Balliol, and 
remarks with justice that Mommsen “‘ has not infre- 
quently tried in vain to trace in the public law the spirit 
which dominates the private law of the Roman Com- 
monwealth ’’, and that ‘‘this has led him to stretch 
the institutions of the State, in their governing and 
repressive functions, on the Procrustean bed of regu- 
larity’’. It is but just to the German scholar to add 
that no one has expressed more clearly or forcibly than 
himself (‘‘ Rémisches Strafrecht”’, p. 530) the funda- 
mental differences between the civil and the criminal 
law of Rome—the one a masterpiece of juridical theory 
and practice, the other dominated by the arbitrary 
powers of the magistrate clothed with imperium and 
governed in its development by political rather than 
scientific considerations. 

The difficulties of the subject can best be illustrated 
by a consideration of the most characteristic institu- 
tion of Roman criminal jurisprudence—the capital trials 
before the popular assembly. It might have been 
thought that Livy’s dramatic description of the arche- 
typal case of Horatius, whose plea of ‘‘ provoco ’’ forms 
the pivot of the procedure, would have left no room 
for doubt that the jurisdiction of the people was always 
called into being by an appeal from a magisterial sen- 
tence ; yet we find so great a jurist and so clear a thinker 
as Sir Henry Maine ignoring provocatio altogether and 
maintaining that ‘‘in the infancy of the Common- 
wealth, every offence vitally touching its security or its 
interests was punished by a separate enactment of the 
Legislature ’’, and ‘‘ every indictment took the form 
of a Bill of Pains and Penalties ’’, while in more recent 
times Greenidge has argued with great erudition and 
ingenuity that the iudicia populi of historical times 
were no outgrowth of the provocatio, but courts of 
first instance whose activity was aroused, not by the 
accused but by the magistrate. Zumpt, moreover, 
endeavoured to give a doctrinal form to the principles 
of the iudicium populi by importing into the sphere of 
criminal law the well-known distinction of ‘‘ ius ’’ and 
** judicium ’’ upon which Roman civil procedure was 
based, and treating the sovereign populus as the jury 
whose findings the magistrate, after formulating the 
issues involved, was obliged to accept. In this contro- 
versy Mr. Strachan-Davidson warmly espouses the 
cause of Mommsen, and with good reason. But how- 
ever strongly we may hold that the governing principle 
of criminal justice at Rome was the revision of magis- 
terial sentences on a petition for grace presented to 
the sovereign people, the working of the system is 
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wrapped in a tantalising obscurity. Was the right of 
provocatio allowed to women, for example? Mommsen 
denies this, and believes that both the woman and the 
alien could be put to death by the fiat of the magis- 
trate. Mr. Strachan-Davidson has no difficulty in 
showing that the right of appeal was de facto enjoyed 
by women, and wisely rejects the a priori argument 
from constitutional analogy, which is all that Mommsen 
can advance. Still more far-reaching is the question 
whether, or in what degree, provocatio held good out- 
side the walls of Rome—in that vast area where the 
magistrate was held to act militia, ‘‘ in the theatre of 
war ’’. On the one hand the agonised cries of ‘‘ Civis 
Romanus sum”’ from the lips of Gavius, the victim 
of Verres, and the proud boast of S. Paul at Jerusalem 
seem to make it clear that the Roman citizen was freed 
from the terrors of the axe and rods wherever he might 
be; upon the other, it is neither credible in theory that 
military discipline could have been preserved without 
the infliction of severe penalties, nor is there any reason 
to doubt that mutinous regiments were ‘‘ decimated ”’ 
by Roman generals. There is, however, no question 
that the “ Lex Julia de vi publica’’, which regulated 
the right of appeal under the Principate, expressly 
exempted military commanders from the restrictions 
of provocatio in order that military discipline might 
‘be preserved, and in all probability this was no innova- 
tion, but reproduced the practice of the Republic. 
Perhaps the most serious issue raised between 
Mommsen and the Master of Balliol concerns the effect 
of a conviction by the iudicium populi or by one of 
the standing courts which took its place under the 
later Republic. No one doubts that the procedure of 
appeal practically resulted in the abolition of the death 
penalty, or that Polybius was correctly describing the 
practice of his time in stating that in capital trials 
the accused was free, before the last vote was cast, 
to ‘‘depart openly, sentencing himself to voluntary 
exile’. The banished man simply shook off the slough 
of Roman citizenship and assumed that of Tibuy, 
Preneste or Neapolis, thus placing himself ‘‘ beyond 
the jurisdiction ’’. This, of course, he could only do 
if he retained his physical liberty, and there are one or 
two recorded instances where—owing to the heinous 
nature of the offence—this was denied him by previous 
arrest, but such cases were exceptional, and the 
auxilium of the tribune would normally have been in- 
voked with success by any citizen to whom the magis- 
trate endeavoured to bar the path of escape. Now 
it is contended by Mommsen that when Sulla re- 
formed criminal procedure and referred all ordinary 
crimes to one or other of the Standing Courts, 
he substituted exile for death as a_ subStantive 
penalty; and this view is combated (as it seems 
to us, successfully) by the Master of Balliol, whose 
argument is a model of lucid reasoning. The sentence 
of ‘‘ aque et ignis interdictio’’ was clearly a death- 
sentence, although it could still be easily evaded; exile, 
as Cicero explicitly states, in a discussion of his own 
case, was ‘‘not a punishment, but a harbour and 
refuge from punishment ”’; and so it remained until the 
Emperors, by an exercise of arbitrary power, sharpened 
the penalty by limiting the choice of the condemned 
criminal. Henceforth his person was seized; he was 
‘‘deported’’ to an island, more or less salubrious 
according to the nature of his offence, and was de- 
prived of Roman citizenship without being allowed to 
acquire that of any other State, so that he remained 
the possessor of a merely abstract freedom, if he be- 
longed to the higher ranks of society, or became, by a 
fiction of the lawyers, ‘‘ the slave of his punishment ”’ 
if he were of a less privileged class. Thus the Princi- 
pate made short work of the niceties which had caused 
the boasted liberty of the Republican citizen to de- 
generate into licence—it is doubtful whether even the 
common malefactor had much to fear from the law in 
the days of Cicero, and we find the scoundrel Oppiani- 
cus, who had poisoned most of his relations and been 
condemned on a capital charge, openly showing him- 
self in the neighbourhood of Rome. In the matter of 
procedure the changes were not all for the better. The 


Roman Republic can claim the merit of successfully 
adapting the process of trial by jury, with the limita- 
tion of the issue to a question of fact borrowed from 
civil procedure, to the administration of criminal 
justice, and also of preferring ‘‘ accusatorial’’ to 
inquisitorial’? methods. The officialdom of the 
Empire soon forgot these principles, and in the end 
(as the Codes abundantly prove) we reach what Mr. 
Strachan-Davidson truly calls ‘‘ a despotism limited by 
its own impotence ’’. 


THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 


“China's Revolution.” By Edwin J. Dingle. London: 
Unwin. 1912. 15s. net. 


HERE was ample room for a book describing 
the great uprising which overthrew the Manchu 
dynasty. Thanks to the telegraph, the Siberian rail- 
way, and the English newspapers published in China 
which reach us so promptly now by its means, we have 
been able to appreciate fairly correctly the course of 
events. But fragmentary news is apt to leave an im- 
perfect impression, and the time had come for a con- 
nected narrative explaining the political conditions 
and characterising the chief actors in the drama. The 
author was in several respects well qualified for the 
task. He had the advantage of antecedent knowledge 
—he had indeed just published a book about the reform 
movement when the revolution broke out—and was an 
eye-witness of the fighting around Hankow. But he 
has marred his opportunity by too great haste. What 
was wanted was a digest: this is a compilation, and 
a compilation defective in arrangement. The exposi- 
tory essay, for instance, on ‘‘ Revolution Factors ”’ 
and the chapters describing the ‘‘ Coming of Sun Yat- 
sen’’ and the ‘‘ Retirement and Recall of Yuan Shih- 
kai’’ would have been more fitly placed at the begin- 
ning, and the very practical treatise on ‘* The After- 
math’’ and the commercial problems involved, more 
nearly at the end of the volume ; while, amid much that 
is intelligent and informing, there are exaggerations 
and marks of haste in which the writer has done himself 
injustice. The picture cf Li Yuan-hung, for instance, in 
chapter iv., as ‘‘ a man unique in the eyes of the world, 
the most effective reformer of his generation . . . the 
hero of China, the man, above all men, who had guided 
her public life into safe channels etc.’’, is not only 
out of focus but is hardly consistent with that in 
chapter v. of Li standing ‘‘ unflinchingly facing a band 
of revolutionists while . . . above his neck glistened 
half a dozen narrow swords held by dark-clad men 
who awaited instructions to send him into eternity ”’ 
because he hesitated to accept the leadership of the 
outbreak at Wuchang which started the insurrection. 
Self-depreciation is a formula of Chinese etiquette ; 
but etiquette hardly requires that it should be carried 
to this extreme. The impression conveyed is rather 
that of a man informed and sympathetic but unwilling 
to head an outbreak which he regarded as premature, 
and acquiescing only because the risk of execution as 
a rebel was less imminent than that attendant on 
refusal: one at least was far apart, while one was 
near. 

The author’s description of the fighting which he 
witnessed at Hankow confirms in the main the impres- 
sion conveyed by news transmitted at the time. 
Whether the superior discipline and armament of the 
Northern troops would have prevailed in the long run 
must remain uncertain, because Hanyang was lost 
through the defection of the Hunanese who withdrew 
in consequence of some disagreement with the men 
of Hupeh. Still more obscure may appear Yuan’s 
motive in permitting the destruction of Hankow and 
yet holding his hand when he could, seemingly, have 
crossed conqueringly to Wuchang. Was the attempt 
to strike terror by traditional horrors of Chinese war- 
fare neutralised by the revolutionary success at Nan- 
king? Was he already informed of the untrustworthi- 
ness of the warships which shortly afterwards went 
over to the rebels? or was he manceuvring throughout 
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for time and opportunity till he had grasped the situa- 
tion? There must, at any rate, be purpose and con- 
scious strength in the man who without family or 
territorial influence has risen to the position of Chief 
of the State. If his career has been tortuous—well, 
Chinese politics are tortuous! and there is something 
characteristically Chinese in the enforced resignation of 
the Regent w ho had humiliatingly dismissed him three 
years before. 

The author's sympathies are entirely with the revo- 
lution, as indeed are those of most foreigners who 
had realised the incompetency and corruption of the 
Manchu régime. But sympathy with revolt against an 
effete dynasty does not necessarily include approval of 
innovations which onlookers well qualified to judge deem 
unsuited to the character and traditions of a people 
whose social system is based on the Imperial tradition. 
Nor is the author blinded by his sympathy for the 
movement and its leaders to the dangers that lurk in 
its evolution. Its avowed motive was to bring about 
reform. But reforms are still to seek: office-sceking 
and corruption are as evident as before; the vanity 
which once used to be ascribed to isolation and an 
antiquated system of education seems intensified rather 
than modified by the modicum of foreign learning 
which the youths who have set out to transform China 
have acquired during a few vears’ experience in the 
West. There is a note of apprehension in the 
concluding expression of hope that ‘‘ the Chinese will 
not prove themselves their greatest enemy’: we all 
‘* admire their many admirable traits of national charac- 
ter . . .’’; but many in Europe as well as in China 
‘“see that in the overbearing attitude of the younger 
generation there is a great danger to the common 
weal. 

Like others who are sanguine as to the animating 
influence of the revolution, Mr. Dingle anticipates an 
immediate and increasing development of trade; but 
he goes on to criticise an alleged lack of enterprise 
on the part of British merchants in scheming to take 
advantage of the openings that he foresees. ‘In 
real interior China ’’, he writes, ‘‘far away from the 
beaten tracks, I do not remember ever having met 
a single British commercial traveller—Germans I have 
met often. The German succeeds . by sheer 
business application. The average German reads 
about China, its history, the physical characteristics 
of the country. The Englishman does not trouble ; 
he rarely learns the language, is careless to find out 
anything about the country unless it is to get an idea 
of sport, and so on.’’ The complaint is not new ; and, 
though the case may be overstated—for British trade 
maintains its lead—there seems no doubt that the 
Chinese-speaking pioneer who is content to push his 
way in the interior in the endeavour to open up new 
business is a comparatively rare product of our system. 
But the fault seems to us to lie less in want of indi- 
vidual enterprise than in want of co-ordination. Cannot 
bodies like Chambers of Commerce see to it that 
suitable men are trained and taught practical Chinese 
at schools founded for the purpose, like that at King’s 
College? 

The book contains a number of illustrations, among 
which likenesses of the chief revolutionary leaders 
have especial interest. One likes always to see 
what men who have attained prominence are like, and 
one forms instinctive impressions which are not often 
widely wrong. Here we have Yuan Shih-kai, the Pre- 
sident, and Li Yuan-hung, Vice-President of the 
Republic ; Tang Shao-yi, the late Premier, who retired 
—pace Dr. Morrison—so suddenly into the foreign 
settlement at. Tientsin; Wu Ting-fang, a barrister of 
the Temple, once a subordinate in the Government of 
Hong Kong, subsequently Minister at Washington, 
afterwards a member (for Foreign Affairs) of the Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Government at Shanghai; Sun 
Yat-sen, whom many regard as the protagonist and 
in a sense the most remarkable member of the revolu- 
tionary group, among many others; and last and least 
the child Emperor who so quickly and happily escaped 
from the evil future connoted by palace life at Peking. 


Neither must we omit to mention a reprint, at the end 
of the volume, of an interview with the Princess Der 
Ling which is characterised by the good sense and 
clarity of observation that we noted in reviewing her 
‘“ Two Years in the Forbidden City ’’ in the SaruRDAY 
Review of 13 April last. Altogether a book containing 
much that is of interest. Especially is the chapter 
on Aftermath’’ to which allusion has been 
made deserving of note, in view of the unquestionable 
purpose and energy by which German commercial 
enterprise in China is inspired. 


OLD PROVENCE. 


“Provence and Languedoc.” By Cecil Headlam. 
London: Methuen. 1912. 10s. 6d. net. 

W. are informed in the preface that this book is 

concerned with ‘‘ the romance and history, the 
architecture and topography of that part of Provence 
and Languedoc which lies about the valley of the Rhone 
and the mouths of the Rhone ’’, a large extent of old 
Languedoc, with towns of such interest and importance 
as Béziers, Carcasonne and Toulouse, being thus ex- 
cluded from Mr. Headlam’s survey ; this country, how- 
ever, he hopes to describe in another volume. Draw a 
line from Valence through Nimes to Cette, then a line 
from Cette to S. Raphael along the Mediterranean sea- 
board, then again a line from S. Raphael back to 
Valence through Digne and Sisteron and the lower 
Alps, and within the triangle so formed you 
have the area of which Mr. Headlam treats in 
this pleasant volume. Many of those who write 
about South-East France speak as though the 
terms Provence and Languedoc were synonomous. 
But strictly speaking Provence only begins where the 
Rhone reaches Arles; its southern boundary is the 
Riviera coast, its northern a line running in a north- 
easterly direction from Arles to the Alps near Sisteron ; 
it no more includes Avignon or Orange or Valence 
(Dauphiné) than it includes Nimes or the Pont du Gard 
or the other Roman towns and monuments west of the 
Rhone. Languedoc is, however, a term of wider 
application, since it not only represents a former politi- 
cal division of France, but is still the collective name 
for the Romance dialects, the non-dominant factor in 
the formation of modern French, which was spoken in 
the Middle Ages from the Alps to the Pyrenees, and 
the chief branch of which is Provencal. Provincia 
Romana is what most people mean when they say 
Provence or Languedoc—Gallia Narbonensis as it was 
officially called after its capital Narbonne—the part of 
France on which Rome left its most marked impress, 
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and which extended northwards as far as Lyons and 
westwards as far as the Garonne and the Pyrenees. 

Mr. Headlam could not possibly have forced into his 
space a complete account of the Provincia Romana; 
even as he restricts himself he is obviousiy in difficulties 
with the mass of material at his command. The 
romance, the history, the architecture and the topo- 
graphy even of Provence proper require each of them a 
volume to itself. Mr. Headlam’s book is, however, in 
no way sketchy, for he makes a thorough use of such 
material as he touches, now and again covering new 
ground. Thus a great many scholarly pages are devoted 
to the exploits of Marius against the Barbarians and the 
battle of Aquee Sextia—‘t The Memory of Marius in 
Provence ’’ with chapters on beautiful S. Remy, terrible 
Les Baux and grotesque Tarascon, all of which have 
associations with the great campaign. His résumé of 
Provencal history is succinct. He points out very truly 
that the old Ligurian and Iberian population was not 
displaced but only subdued by the fair-haired Galli. 
Then came the Phoenician traders, and subsequently 
the Greek settlement which established itself at Mar- 
seilles, Arles and Avignon, and preceded the Roman 
colonisation. Later on, after the collapse of Roman 
power, Provence and Languedoc had to suffer a 
further Barbarian invasion, and again, at the be- 
ginning of the eighth century, were devastated by the 
Saracens ; so one would expect to find in these countries 
a veritable chaos of races; but in fact pure types still 
persist here and there, Greek, Ibero-Ligurian, Teuton 
and Roman. Amongst the mountains of Les Maures 
and the Gulf of Tropez you get the woolly hair and 
the swarthy complexion of the Moors. But all tongues, 
Ligurian, Keltic, Phoenician, Greek, Roman, Visigoth 
and Saracen, have contributed their share to the Langue 
d’oc. 

Mr. Headlam’s chapter on the Troubadours and the 
Courts of Love does not seem to be the product of any 
original inquiry or of first-hand acquaintance with the 
old lyrical poetry of the Midi; nor is his story of the 
literary and national movement with which Mistral is 
associated as interesting as it might have been made. 
At bottom like the Keltic revival, a social rather than 
a literary or political movement, the Félibrige has had 
a curious and complicated history that would have been 
worth telling in English. There has often been within 
it a divergence of ideal, such as that, for instance, which 
produced, now many years ago, a “ split ’’ between the 
‘“ Catholic ’’ school at Avignon and the ‘‘ free-think- 
ing ’’ school on the other side of the Rhone which wished 
the movement to exalt the memory of the Albigensian 
heretics at the expense of the memory of the pious 
King René. It is perhaps a pity that Mr. Headlam 
has not dealt more fully with present-day Provence and 
Languedoc and the réle they have played in the develop- 
ment of modern France; there are already so many 
good books about their romance and history, ancient 
and medieval. From Provence came the saying that 
the French Revolution would make the tour of the 
world, and hostile critics have always characterised the 
Midi as demagogic, the rhetorician’s paradise. Those 
who attribute the greater part of the French achieve- 
ment to a Frankish aristocracy and seek to deprecate 
the Latin element have been severe upon a people who 
have detested German feudalism, and whose aristocracy 
even refused to conform with Northern ideas until 
Provence had been politically absorbed into France. 
To-day, however, it is interesting to observe the grow- 
ing strength of Conservatism in the South (particularly 
in prosperous centres such as Nimes). 

In the chapters on Avignon, Nimes, Orange, Arles 
and the other centres of topographical interest Mr. 
Headlam’s method is to take the main features of each 
place and write in some detail as much of its history as 
those features cover. Thus at Orange, the Triumphal 
Arch and theatre; at Avignon the Pope’s Palace; at 
Nimes the theatre and gardens; at Arles the theatre and 
cathedral. It is a good method, but Mr. Headlam 
scarcely gives us that feeling of the Provencal atmo- 
sphere which he says it was his aim to attempt. His 
quotations from Mistral help, and the passage from 


Daudet about Arles (‘* Now behold the low, crenellated 


ramparts .. but what of Stendhal’s Memoirs 
of a Tourist ’’, Mérimée’s “ Voyage in the South of 
France ’’ and Rabelais’, on his arrival at Avignon— 


” 


‘‘TIt was the Ringing Island. . 


THEOLOGY. 

** Psychology of the Religious Life."’ By George Malcolm Stratton, 
Professor of Psychclogy at the University of California. 
London: Allen. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is a thoughtful book. The author’s mind is strongly 
analytical, and delights in balancing the different aspects of 
psychological experience. His subject is thrown into con- 
trasts such as the following: Appreciation and Contempt ot 
Self; Breadth and Narrowness of Sympathy ; the Opposition 
of Gloom and Cheer ; Activity and Reverent Inaction ; Many 
Gods and One God; the Known and the Unknown God. 
Under each of these antitheses we are furnished with some 
penetrating psychological analysis, enlivened with excel- 
lently chosen illustrations from a wide literary range. 

The author has put some of his best work into the two 
chapters on Appreciation and Contempt of Self, and on 
Breadth and Narrowness of Sympathy. ‘‘ The self-depre- 
ciatory, the self-distrustful type is as real, if not as com- 
mon, as the self-glorifying, the self-confident. And this 
difference appears in religion.”’ 

The idea of immortality powerfully influences the sense of 
personal worth. ‘‘ This feeling that I have something 
within which is eternally of worth and which the universal 
power will protect and treasure marks the young and hope- 
ful type the world over. There is a fine spiritual egoism in 
the belief in immortality which goes with the sense of 
present freedom, and with all those social and political ex- 
pressions of personal importance so common in the West.”’ 
Religious self-depreciation and self-esteem are not infre- 
quently conjoined. The author might have followed this line 
of thought much further. Depreciation of the self 
as it is readily combines with esteem for the self as it is to 
be. Moreover, Pascal's warning is by no means obsolete, 
that neither the contemplation of man’s littleness nor of his 
greatness by itself is safe. 

In an interesting study on the relation of emotion to 
ritual, Professor Stratton points out that, among civilised 
peoples at least, emotionalism in religion is more charac- 
teristic of those sects where ceremonial is disparaged. He 
argues that there is a certain repugnance between ritual and 
excitement. Ceremonial implies law and order. ‘‘ The very 
moderation of great ceremonial serves not only as a quiet and 
strong excitant, but brings with it a true katharsis of re- 
ligious feeling.”’ 

Ceremonial acts may be performed with the greatest differ- 
ence of interpretation. The connexion between the symbol 
and the idea is conventional. The external fact is 
more stable than the spirit which enters it. And ceremonial 
in due time comes to lie under some suspicion, because it is 
liable to abuse. Professor Stratton holds that the prophetic 
criticisms such as “‘ incense is an abomination unto Me ’”’ may 
be but ‘‘ a fierce and passing outburst to goad a people into 
a life in keeping with the meaning of their ceremonial acts ’’. 
In certain minds, however, reaction from ceremonial becomes 
a permanent rejection of it as an enemy to real piety and 
good morals. Thus an apparent dilemma is created 
between ceremonial devotion and good works. Yet even 
Protestantism in Lutheran Germany has its vestments and 
its ritual. In America religious ceremonial has been weak. 
Professor Stratton ascribes this partly to the Puritan 
colonist ‘‘ who represented the dissidence of dissent from the 
Established Church of England, and thus a tradition favour- 
ing extreme plainness was here established which is hard to 
change’. But also he thinks ‘‘ the absence of a court and 
of a powerful aristocracy to be patterns of urbanity and 
elegance has made it seem natural that religious intercourse, 
too, should be easy and direct’’. But this neglect of cere- 
monial has brought its own Nemesis. ‘‘ For the love of 
noble ceremony, cheated at its rightful place, appears in 
the tawdry ritualism of fraternal bodies, which in America 
have such unparalleled popularity. Here the staunch 
Republican, renouncing the bauble crown and pageantry of 
kings, can again rejoice in dazzling regalia and_ stilted 
phrase. The ceremonial side of these organisations shows an 
almost pathetic attempt to appease the natural craving for 
action unhindered, orderly, and gracious—a craving which 
in other countries finds its satisfaction in the scenes that go 
with military pomp, with royalty, and the service of great 
cathedrals.” The interest of these reflexions is greatly 


enhanced by the circumstances wherein they arose. As the 
psychological studies of a Californian Professor they acquire 
a new force and impressiveness. 
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LIFE AMONG THE 
WILD BIRDS 


BY COLONEL WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 
Size 9} in. by 7 in. 428 pp. Elegantly bound. 2Is. net. 


A CHARMING BOOK. The numerous original illustrations—many of them from Sketches made 
on the spot by the Author—as well as the beautiful Plates will be found a never failing source of 
interest. Among the illustrations will be found a novel diagram of Limestone Cliff, a nesting 
station of the Bearded Vulture. 


COLONEL WILLOUGHBY VERNER explains in his preface that he has been in the habit of keeping a Journal o 
Natural History since he was fourteen years of age. His book is a record of his discoveries, his adventures and 
his Impressions among the birds whose habitat is the wilds of Andalucia. His notes are illustrated by sketches 
which he himself made on the spot, 
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1V.—Through the Woodlands. 
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», 11.—The Kites and Hawks. Eagle. 
», II1I.—The Booted Eagle and the 
Snake Eagle. | ee V.—The Black Vulture. 
V.—Along the Sea-Cliffs. 
Chapter I.—A Ride to Trafalgar. Chapter IIIL—Th Osprey. 
Common Raven. 
VI.—Amid the Sierras. 


Chapter I.—A Day in the Lower Sierra. | Chapter VI.—The Golden Eagle. 
II.—The Lesser Birds of the Sierra. » VI1I.—The Egyptian Vulture or 


1II.—In the Upper Sierra. Neophron. 
1V.—The Eagle Owl. WIII.—The Griffon Vulture. 
»,» V.—Bonelli’s Eagle. IX.—The Bearded Vulture, 


Chapter X,—The Bearded Vulture (continued). 


To be obtained of all Booksellers or direct from the Publishers— 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD., 


GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Hot Soup, Bovril, Beef Tea, etc., carried in a « THERMOS” 
remains hot for 24 hours. 
Prices from 5] 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Thermos goods have “THERMOS” on them. 
From all Jewellers, Chemists, lronmongers and Stores. 
Wholesale only: A. E. GUTMANN & CO., 8 Long Lane, London, E.C. 


Mr. Robert L. Gunther seconded the resolution ratifying the agreement, 
which was carried with one dissentient. 

The Chairman moved a resolution to the effect that directors’ power to 
borrow, conferred by article 90 (y) of the articles of association, should 
be extended so that the sums borrowed and outstanding for the time 
veing should not, without the sanction of a further general meeting, 
exceed £2,000,0W in all. 

Mr. C. M. Higgins seconded the resolution, which was carried nem. con. 


FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER AND 
RAILWAYS. 


THE RENNER AGREEMENT. 


AN extraordinary General Meeting of the Forestal Land, Timber, ané 
Railways Company, Limited, was held on Monday to consider resolutions 
sanctioning an ad referendum agreement recently entered into with the 
Gerb und Farbstoffwerke H. Renner und Co. A-G., of Hamburg, said to 
increase the borrowing powers of the board. 

Baron Emile B. d’Er anger, who presided, said that the matter before 
them was one of great rtance, and although the directors were 
advised that it was within their powers to make an agreement of the 
nature submitted, they felt it was only fair to the shareholders to place 
the contract before them for ratification. Among the founders of the 
Company was Mr. Renner. He was interested in the manufacture of 
tanning extracts, and he was therefore brought into close contact with 
the Company when the question of producing tanning extract out of 
Quebracho wood was in its infancy. The firm of Renner and its allied 
concerns produced Quebracho extract from wood which was chiefly pur 
chased from the Forestal Company, and they made an extract, mostly 
in a liquid form, which had to find a market in European countries 
Paralle! with the sales of the Company’s extract. In years of a big 
demand there was room for disposing of the produce of both manufac- 
tories, but in years when the consumption was smaller both the Renner 
Company and this Company were forced to approach the same clients 
and enter into competition with each other, so that a very small quantity 
of surplus extract affected prices considerably. This being the 
case, both parties considered whether an arrangement could not be made 
for obviating these difficulties. The board of the Forestal Company did 
not see their way to purchase the Renner factories, as that would entail 
& very serious increase of their capital, and they sought for another 
way of arriving at the same result. It was in doing so that the present 
arrangement had been framed. Regarding the agreement, the first thing 
they had to ascertain was the amount of the profits which had been 
Tealised by the Renner Company. Their auditors had gone into that 
matter, and had certified that those profits for the year 1911 attained to 
the sum of £117,000. In exchange for the profits of the Renner Company 
they were to guarantee that Company a profit of 1,940,000 marks, which 
was equivalent, more or less, to £95,000. It was not, however. an 
abcolute guarantee, but was conditional upon their own earnings. The 
1,940,000 marks were based upon a dividend of 19 per cent. being distri- 
buted ta the Forestal shareholders. For every 1 per cent. less than 19 per 
cent. there would be a falling off in the guarantee of 100,000 marks, or 
£5,000, amd. consequently, if they distributed no dividend at all nothing 
Would be payable to the Renner Company. If they distributed more than 

per cent., and up to 26 per cent., the Renner Company would be 
entitled to receive, in respect of every 1 per cent. additional, a sum of 
80,000 marks. There was no intention for the present of increasing the 
capital, vet it was a contingency to be kept before them. It was evident 
that in the case of the Forestal Company increasing ite capital the rights 
of the Renner Company under the agreement could be seriously affected, 
as their guarantee was dependent upon the percentaige of dividend paid 
on the Forestal shares. In the case of any increase of the capital of this 
Company which did not meet with the approval of the Renner Company 
the matter might be submitted to arbitration, with a view to euch 
changes being made in the contract as might be necessary to protect the 
Renner Company agairst the result of any such increase. 


GRAMOPHONE COMPANY. 


ABNORMAL SALES, 


Tue Thirteenth Ordinary General Meeting of the Gramophone 
Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday, Mr. E. Trevor LI. 
Williams (the Chairman) presiding. ; 

The Secretary (Mr. W. H. Cooper) having read the notices, 

The Chairman said: Dealing with the report and accounts, the 
trading profit which we present to you this year is £156,408. This 
figure shows a decrease compared with the last year’s figure of 
£28,280; compared with the year ended June 1910, it shows an 
increase of a tew hundred pounds, and compared with the previous 
year ended June 1909 an increase of no less than £95,000. In the 
circumstances which prevailed last year, and, indeed, in any cir- 
cumstances, I think it wili hardly be disputed that the profit 
figure which we put before you is a very fine one. If last yea 
had been only approximately normal the profit shown woul 
undoubtedly have equalled, if not exceeded, the profit shown in 
the previous year. Your directors recommend a bonus of 10 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares. This, with 10 per cent. alread 
paid by way of interim dividend, makes a total distribution o 
20 per cent. for the year. The carry-forward this year is £314,649, 
which, compared with last year, when the figure was £268,736, 
shows an increase of £45,958. This increase represents the profits 
earned after deducting last year’s bonus and this year’s interim 
dividends, income-tax, and Seostees fees, and is represented on 
your balance-sheet by capital expenditure and increased stock-in- 
trade, less decreased cash and the difference between debtors 
and creditors. Our statement of net assets shows a transference 
of something like £120,000 from available cash assets to assets 
represented by land and buildings, plant and machinery, and stock- 
in-trade. In spite of such a transference, the cash position, which 
stands at £83,000, as against £37,000 three years ago, is really 
entirely satisfactory. If we can maintain our present earnin 
power, and if shareholders will be content for a short time wit 
a paltry distribution of 20 per cent. per annum on the ordinary 
shares, we can, and we ought to, continue to extent and enlarge 
and improve our organisation and factory facilities. It is ex- 
penditure which tends to consolidate and strengthen your busi- 
ness. The lease of our large record factory at Riga is on the 
point of expiring, and there is no possibility of renewing the 
tenancy on any terms whatsoever. We are acquiring fresh pre- 
mises, and a good deal of capital will be needed for purchase and 
equipment. There is another new large factory in course of 
erection at Hayes, for the manufacture of sych of our motor 
parts as we have not hitherto made. We shal! not be ab.e to meet 
these commitments out of surplus profits to be earned during the 
year, and we shall undoubtedly have to draw upon our invested 
fund; so that next year the item representing that fund in your 
balance-sheet and statement of assets will probably have dis- 
appeared, and your assets under the headings of land and buildings, 
machinery and plant, and stock-in-trade will have proportionately 
increased. It will, in effect, be a change of investment. Our new 
cabinet factory at Hayes, which was commenced less than two 
years ago, is now in full operation, and has justified every penny 
of expenditure upon it. It is able to deliver to your selling de- 
partments cabinets of a quality which has hitherto been absolutely 
unobtainable, and at a cost which compares favourably with what 
the selling departments have hitherto had to pay for very inferior 
quality. On the top of all that, this factory has for the last 
two months shown a substantial profit of its own, after being 
charged with its full proportion of overhead expenses. The effect 
of the quality of our new output upon the trade has been electrical, 
and the sales here in England quite lately have been abnormal. 
The total of your assets is £914,694, which shows an increase over 
ast year of £45,958, which is the same figure as the carry-forward, 
which I have already dealt with. This total figure of assets is 
rapidly approaching a round million. It is a position which has 
been built up in twelve years and there has Som dropped into 
the pockets of shareholders, by the way, no less than £1,100,000. 
The value of goodwill and trade marks is probably greater to-day 
than it ever was, and undoubtedly the wh mi of our trade mark, 
‘*His Master’s Voice,” by reason of our extensive advertising. 
is growing every day. It is considered good finance, or g¢ 
accountancy, to write these items down to the vanishing point. 
I really do not know why, except it be that it is almost impos- 
sible to assess other than guesswork values. If this business 
was sold to-day as a going concern I venture to say, without 
fear of contradiction, that our patents, trade mark, and good- 
will would be valued at- well over £1.000,000. It is all 
very nice to be able to write off that £1,000,000 from your balance- 
sheet, but I beg of you not to forget about it when you are 
estimating the value of your ordinary shares. He concluded by 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Alfred Clark seconded the motion, which was carried 


unanimously. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 
THE PLANTER AND THE MANUFACTURER: 
MR. BAXENDALE’S REPORT. 
DUTCH GUIANA RUEBER. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF [SINGAPORE 
UNITED. 
THE WORLD OF FIBRE 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


JOHN LONG'S NEW LIST 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE VICEROYS OF IRELAND 


By CHARLES O’MAHONY With Photogravure and numerous other Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16g, net. 


The first Complete History of the Viceroys., 
DAILY GRAPHIC says: ‘‘ The book is one that is profitable to read. The story of the rise of great families is well told and full of interest.” 


THROUGH DANTE’S LAND: Impressions in Tuscany 


By Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT, Author of ‘ Brittany to Whitehall,” &c. Photogravure and 32 Illustrations from Photographs. 


Demy 8vo. 128, 6d, net. 
THE 71MES says: “' A pleasant mixture of the quiet social intercourse and the all-pervading spell of the Tuscan landscape.” 


SENSATIONS OF PARIS Edition) 


By ROWLAND STRONG, Author of ‘* Where and How to Dine in Paris,” &c. With upwards of 60 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


10s. 6d. net. 
ATHENAUM says: ‘‘ Mr. Strong’s method of treating his subject is intensely individual. A finely written and discriminating study.” 


LORDS AND LADIES OF THE ITALIAN LAKES 


By EDGCUMBE STALEY With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d, net. 
THE TIMES says: “ A chronicle, given with much spirit, of the romantic scenes and events which history has associated with this fascinating country.” 


PHEASANTS: In Covert and Aviary By Frank Townenp Barton, M.R.C.V.S. With 4 Coloured 
Plates from Life by H. GRONVOLD, and numerous other Illustrations from Photographs. Crown gto. 10s, 6d. net. 


HOME EXERCISE AND HEALTH: Five Minutes’ Care to the Nerves 
The Rational System of Exercising for Health rather than mere Strength. By PERCIVAL G. MASTERS. With 32 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2%. 6d. net. 
A System of Exercises devised to promote health and not muscle development only. It particularly aims at building up the 


nervous system. 


ROBESPIERRE AND THE WOMEN HE LOVED By Hecror FieiscuMann. English 
Version by Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT. With numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo. 128, 6d. net. 


KING RENE D’ANJOU AND HIS SEVEN QUEENS By Epccumse Sratey, Author of 
“ Tragedies of the Medici,” &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


MADAME DU BARRY By Epmunp and Jutes pe Goncourt. With Photogravure Portrait and 
numerous other Portraits. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 


BOHEMIAN DAYS IN FLEET STREET By A Journazist. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


POPULAR G/- NOVELS Now Ready 
THE GATE OPENERS (2nd Edn.) K. L. Montgomery 


Author of “ The Cardinal’s Pawn ” 
GLOBE says ; “ Containsa real, carefully-thought-out plot. Am agreeable novelty is the incorporation of a number of old Welsh customs, legends, 
and folk-lore. The book should find favour with cultivated readers; it is out of the rut, with a historical element not often used in fiction. Miss 
Montgomery possesses a style, and is a writer of marked talent and weloome originality.” 
THE TWO RIVERS Ernest E. Briggs 


YORKSHIRE OBSERVER says: “‘ Mr. Briggs makes geet use of most of the literary craftsman’s arts, and he has a strong sense of the dramatic, 
which he uses with artistic restraint. In the tragic passages of the book his work reminds us of the late Mr. G. Douglas in ‘Tne House with the Green 


Shutters.’” 


THE BAD LORD LOCKINGTON Florence Warden 
Author of ‘‘ The Matheson Money ” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says: “ An ingenious and sustained story and just the right length,” 


THINGS AS THEY ARE Mrs. E. K. Williamson 
SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH says : “ So interestingly told that one reads it with true delight.” 
LEFT IN CHARGE Victor L. Whitechurch 


Author of ‘* The Canon in Residence” 
DAILY MAIL says: ‘ Humour, philosophy and sympathy are well blended in this shrewd and pleasant tale of country life.” 


THE SLEEPING VILLAGE Julia Neville 
THE TIMES says: “ A meritorious story of the domestic and social life of a quiet Russian Village.’, 
A YEAR WITHOUT A CHAPERONE Elsie M. Cawthorne 
MARY IN THE MARKET H. Maxwell 
BEYOND THE HILLS Maibey Whittington 
THE ULTIMATE CONCLUSION A. C. Fox-Davies 
QUEER LITTLE JANE Curtis Yorke 
THE VILLAGE INFIDEL 3s. 6d. Cc. E. Heaniey 


CELINE: A True Story of the French Revolution. Translated from the French of 
Mdile. V. de REGNIER, by Frances Elizabeth Fishbourne Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


RECENT BRILLIANT SUCCESSES 


THE STORM-DOG = (4¢h Edition) Lilian Arnold 
MY ESCAPES = (2nd Edition) ~— By a Bachelor 
THE MODERN MARKET-PLACE (27d Liition) By Coronet 
THE ORDEAL OF SILENCE = (37d Zdition) By a Peer 
THE WASTER (37d Edition). Mrs. Henry Tippett 


Kindly write for John Long's Autuma Catalogue, just out. It is a most interesting production. 
JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12, 13 & 14 NORRIS sTREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON 
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